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A Letter For Parents 


From Their Children 


DANIEL A. LORD, S. J. 


From the Author’s “Along the Way” Column 


“THE letter is anonymous. It 

comes from the far West, 
but it seems to me that the best 
way I can possibly answer-it—or 
comply with the writer’s request 
—is to print the letter just as I 
received it. 

Here it is, and anyone inter- 
ested in young people will do ex- 

“atremely well to read it thought- 
fully: 

“Dear Father Lord: 

“Your great interest in youth 
gives me hope that you will write 
something in your column about 
parents who neglect to instruct 
their children in matters of sex; 
or about those parents who wait 
so long to do so that the chil- 
dren have already learned things 
the ‘gutter way.’ 

“T am one of those unfortunate 
teen-agers. I know the heart- 
aches and miseries of such an 
upbringing. I am _ struggling 
right now to break away from a 
sinful habit, contracted because 
my parents were ‘afraid to 
frighten me by speaking of such 
things.’ Because of their ne- 
glect, I cannot help feeling that 
my life at eighteen is already 
spoiled. 

“Can you help other young 
people in the same difficulty? 
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“Probably many parents read 
your column and you might try 
to make them realize the wrong 
they are doing their children 
when they keep them in the dark 
about such essential matters. 

“For the life of me I can’t un- 
derstand why parents fail so hor- 
ribly in this respect. Why do 
they neglect us so? They do not 
fail to tell us to be careful when 
we borrow the family car; they 
warn us to be on our guard not 
to endanger ourselves or ruin 
the new Chevvy. But when it 
comes to warning us of the nu- 
merous dangers that threaten 
our immortal souls, of tempta- 
tions against purity and the like, 
they just let things slide. 

“People keep telling me that 
these are the best years of my 
life. Maybe so, but at times I’d 
hate to believe it. They are often 
the saddest years. When one is 
not well prepared spiritually to 
face the problems and tempta- 
tions of youth, the years can be 
very sad and most discouraging. 
If one is fortunate enough to get 
a good book on sex, or if a kind 
confessor gets to the roots of our 
troubles, then things begin to 
clear up a bit and life isn’t so 
bad after all. But until that 
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happens life for us teen-agers 
can be a nightmare. We want to 
do the right thing but we have 
no parents brave enough to tell 
us what is right. Then those 
parents wonder why so many of 
us go on the rocks. 

“To our questions they an- 
swer, ‘Don’t worry about that 
now; you’ll find out soon enough.’ 

“Don’t get me wrong. I think 
parents are wonderful people. 
That is exactly why I can’t un- 
derstand why they fail us in this 
whole matter of the facts of life. 
They are the very ones who 
could tell us in the true and 
beautiful way. 
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“So for the sake of all young 
people, Father, I hope that you 
will consider my request and 
write something for parents. It 
is dreadful the harm that comes 
to us because our parents are 
afraid to frighten us by talking 
about the life for which we 
should be prepared.” 

After that letter, do I need to 
write the column? 

Because of this letter, I men- 
tion with diffidence that I have 
prepared myself and had pre- 
pared by others some books that 
help parents solve this problem. 
And it is a problem that only 
parents can rightly solve. 


Quite Refreshing 


At a club in Hollywood a young author was introduced to 
a film critic. The writer’s first picture had just been shown, 
and he immediately asked the critic for his opinion of it. 

“It was very refreshing,” returned the critic. 

“Say, that’s swell,” beamed the author. “Did you really 


find it so refreshing?” 


“Absolutely,” was the reply. “I felt like a new man when I 


woke up!”—Victorian. 
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Work Is Fun 


A Barrel of Family Interests 


SISTER MAUREEN, 0. P. 


‘THE other day my small neph- 

ew came to a new word in 
his First Reader and spelled out 
to his dad. “W-O-R-K—what is 
that, daddy?” 

“Work,” said his dad. 

Jerry was puzzled. “No, dad- 
dy. It couldn’t be that. Don’t 
make sense. This says: Work 
is fun.” 

But Jerry is a fortunate child. 
His mother and dad can prove 
to this troubled man of six that 
in their lives work is fun. 

Coming down from Chicago 
recently the conductor who took 
my ticket said, “I have a lot of 
respect for you Sisters. You 
give up so much in this world.” 

My answer was just what 
you would expect, and the only 
answer that I could truthfully 
give—‘But think what we re- 
ceive in return.” 

All men are searching for 
happiness. True—complete hap- 
piness will be had only in eternal 
union with God in heaven. But 
there is a temporal happiness 
which depends upon our union 
with God’s will for us here on 
earth. 

For me that consists in being 
and living as a Religious teach- 
er. 
But parents, in the Sacrament 


of Matrimony, vow Solemnly and 
publicly to sanctify their lives 
through mutual love and sacri- 
fice and to work under God’s 
guidance for the sanctification 
of the souls of their children. 
For them temporal happiness 
will be found only in cooperating 
with the many graces of that 
sacrament. 

Yet the stupendous task of 
fitting the child for life in the 
family and in the complex world 
around him is being shifted 
more and more from the home 
and parents, the primary teach- 
ers appointed by God, to second- 
ary teachers. Schools can never 
replace homes, and teachers can 
only supplement the work of par- 
ents. Certainly, baby sitters 
and maids are no substitutes for 
parents, nor are neighbors or 
relatives or Community Centers. 

Recently I heard a busy young 
mother say, “It is my pleasure 
to be home most of the time. 
My husband is kind and thought- 
ful of me and good to the chil- 
dren. I feel happy to be there 


to make them happy. You see, 
it all goes around in a circle.” 
Could it be that some people 
look in the wrong place for hap- 
piness ? 
Now, of course, just staying 
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home is not enough. Parents 
could stay home all the time, 
and yet not be making a con- 
scious effort to build a happy, 
holy home. They may not be in- 
terested in the ultimate goal of 
rearing good children. 

There is.a right way and a 
wrong way to do everything. 
The right way uses methods and 
gets results. The right method 
for parents is to plan what they 
want and then to work consist- 
ently for it. This planning for 
happiness is so very common 
sense and practical it should be 
almost instinctive. Yet it is of- 
ten neglected by even well-mean- 
ing people, and the results are 
disastrous for themselves and 
their families. 


First of all, parents must 
agree on fundamental principles. 
They must take a long range 
view on everything—the relig- 
ious, the cultural and the econ- 
omic goals they wish to reach. 
There is no such thing as hap- 
hazard success in anything— 
least of all in rearing a family. 
And I am told that in this very 
planning together, husband and 
wife attain a happiness, deep 
and abiding and great enough 
to pour out into the lives of the 
children who are made happy 
and holy because of it. 

As an eighth child in a fam- 
ily of eleven, I can look back 
to a home which might well be 
called ideal, so I am naturally 
inclined to think of all home 
life as being ideal. I think, 
naturally, of families as being 
united in common interests and 
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of having mutual love, respect 
and loyalty. 

Yet, as a teacher, I have seen 
home life of many kinds through 
the actions and attitudes of the 
children under my care. Some of 
these are good homes and some 
of them are not. Seeing home 
life in this way is, of course, 
objective—but it is no less a 
true picture of family living. 

Teachers of kindergarten tell 
us that not more than one half 
the beginners can make the Sign 
of the Cross when they come to 
school. Nor do they know any- 
thing about God and His ever- 
loving presence. Mothers will 
explain, “Oh, we thought we 
would leave all that for the Sis- 
ters to do.” 

These children may be pam- 
pered and spoiled with what 
their parents have considered 
essentials—but in reality they 
are starving for the very things 
which will make them happy 
now and always. Such parents 
have not planned wisely and 
they are not searching for hap- 
piness in the right place. 

When children are small it is 
Mother who is with them all day 
listening to their prattle, ans- 
wering questions and forming 
their characters. There seems 


-to be nothing but work for 


mothers. Yet there must be con- 
tinual surprise and delight in 
the remarks and questions of in- 
nocent little ones—a happiness 
for mothers which cannot be du- 
plicated. 

And in the minds of children, 
God’s goodness and their par- 
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ents love become one. Mary 
Lou had such parents. One day 
she said. “Mommy, God made 
the moon, didn’t He?” “Yes,” 
said her mother over her pie- 
crust and sliced apples. 


“And, mommy, God made the 
stars — didn’t He? —and God 
made the sky — didn’t He?” 
“Yes, yes, God made every- 
thing,” answered mother. 

“But mommy,” said Mary 
Lou, “God couldn’t make an 
apple pie.” 

Children are incessant in their 
questioning. Where did it come 
from? What is it? Who made 
it? Why? In this way they 
learn about the world around 
them and they absorb, as it were, 
the patience and love of their 
parents who are always there to 
answer. 


A devoted father had spent an 
hour at the end of a long day 
answering the why’s of his three 
small sons who crawled over his 
legs as he sat waiting to read 
the evening paper. Just when 
his patience was wearing thin, 
the seven-year-old said-with wor- 
ship in his voice, “Daddy, how 
did you get so you know every- 
thing?” 

What is happiness if it is not 
mutual love and confidence be- 
tween parents and children? It 
might also be in the reading of 
a sports page, but it is of far 
less importance in a long-range 
plan for happiness. 

One mother I know has the 
habit of telling her little chil- 
dren bed-time stories about 


Jesus, His Blessed Mother and 
the Saints. She has several books 
of stories written especially for 
children and she reads these 
over and over. (Children want 
the same ones so they will know 
what comes next.) Besides the | 
actual teaching of _ religious 
truths to the children, she is 
giving them a feeling of secur- 
ity, faith and trust. Physically, 
too, this procedure is good for 
them. After romping noisily 
about, sometimes they are not 
ready for sleep. This time of 
story telling calms the children 
as nothing else could. And it 
does almost as much for the 
tired mother. 


Sometimes to vary the pro- 
gram this mother asks her chil- 
dren to tell, each in turn, about 
the nicest thing that happened 
to them during the day. These 
stories are amusing and unpre- 
dictable beyond anything that 
could be imagined. They range 
from finding a woolly worm that 
“had no head, no tail, no foots” 
to having a first ride on a roller- 
coaster. And father, too, is of- 
ten one of the group. His pres- 
ence is especially appreciated be- 
cause he is away all day, and 
he is royally entertained by the 
stories of his children. 


On one such occasion, it was 
mother’s birthday and the four 
little ones were telling about 
the nice surprises of the day. 
“But first, mother,” said Joanne, 
age four, “tell us the nicest 
thing that happened to you to- 
day.” 

“Well,” answered mother, “it 
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was receiving that lovely birth- 
day present from you. 

Quickly little Joanne threw 
her arms around her mother and 
said—‘“and mine was giving it 
to you.” 

It may require a self-sacrific- 
ing spirit on the parent’s part 
to take an interest in the minia- 
ture thoughts, hopes and plans 
of children—but, for what they 
give—think what they receive. 
Both they and their children 
will have memories of home 
and family that 
bought with all the money in the 
world. Every parent of ado- 
lescents knows that the best 
time to set up standards and 
develop ideals is from birth 
through the twelfth year—not 
from the thirteenth through the 
seventeenth year. It is too late 
then to gain and give the affec- 
tion and interest that should 
have been a birthright. 

Building a home means build- 
ing memories of happiness in 
the home—memories for all the 
family. If there are no family 
traditions then you must make 
them. Some of these will be 
religious in character—taking 
turns to say grace at table, say- 
ing the Rosary together, special 
observance of Christmas, Easter 
and Lent. One family makes it 
a practice to have family Com- 
munion on all the special Feasts. 
This mother told me that when 
her husband and her four chil- 
dren kneel with her at the altar 
railing, she knows that she is 
happy and blessed — and that 
there is probably no other cus- 
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cannot be~ 


tom which they have that brings 
them so close together. 


But building memories is not 
all praying or church going. Par- 
ties, even if only cookies and 
milk served on the porch, are 
highlights for little children. 
And for older ones, too, if con- 
sistently planned and enjoyed 
by all the family. These need 
be nothing more than a special 
birthday cake with candles—or 
a picnic supper in the back yard 
—or in the park—or a weiner 
roast with only the family pres- 
ent. In fact, most children pre- 
fer family only. Having par- 
ties only when some elaborate 
entertainment can be provided 
is indeed a big mistake. Mem- 
ories for children are more prec- 
ious when they are tied up with 
family only — and when they 
have had a share in the making 
of them. 

We teachers know, too, that 
children are proud of their par- 
ents when they see them happy 
in one another’s company. They 
like for their fathers to make 
a special effort to entertain their 
mothers. And they like to see 
their mothers dress in their 
prettiest to go out with their 
fathers. It is good for parents 
to enjoy an occasional evening 
together outside their home. 
They recapture the idealism and 
the whole purpose of their plan 
for happiness. And older chil- 
dren in a family are willing to 
take turns staying with the 
younger ones so that mom and 
dad can have this time together. 

Probably the most consistent 
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complaint of children between 
_ the ages of 12 and 17 is that 
they can’t invite their friends 
in when they like. This may 
mean any hour of the day or 
night—but wise parents will see 
that the house is open to these 
young people. They want to 
dance, to sing, and to laugh a 
lot—to eat and to be free from 
strict supervision. They want 
parents to be at home but not 
overseeing everything. Inci- 
dentally this is the time for par- 
ents to brush up on their sense 
of humor. 

A rumpus room is ideal. But 
if this is not available, then for 
the most part of the evening, 
parents could close doors, or go 
upstairs or someplace where they 
will be within easy call. Food 
for these informal gatherings 
may consist in cokes with cook- 
ies or sandwiches—these last to 
be made by the guests who have 
definite likes and dislikes about 
mustard, pickles and butter. A 
few records, a square of space 
for dancing, and perhaps furni- 
ture which is not too-‘ultra’ are 
the essentials for these any-time- 
of-the-day parties. 

Human nature does not 
change. Home entertainment is 
as important as it ever was. 
Children still want fun—just as 
all of us did. Really loving and 
intelligent parents provide it. 
They take part in the fun and 
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laughter, in discussions and end- 
less chatter of young folks — 
knowing their companions and 
their places of amusements. 
There should be no partition of 
fun. All the family should en- 
joy one another. 


For parents who have been 
praying, playing and working 
with their children all the way 
along, this is the very time when 
they begin to reap the most re- 
ward for their effort. How can 
children be disloyal to their fam- 
ilies when they have been so hap- 
py with them? And what is 
more, when children leave to 
make new homes of their own, 
the family traditions will go 
right on for the next genera- 
tions. 


One mother said, “Yes, chil- 
dren are difficult, naughty, hard 
to guide terribly expensive— 
and how can we ever save 
enough to send the whole gang 
to college—but, too, they are 
beautiful, they are witty, they 
are good fun, these children of 
ours.” 

“Yes, work is fun for good 
parents—and for what they give 
up, think what they receive .. . 
a spiritual happiness surpassing 
all momentary pleasure of world- 
ly amusements. They have ful- 
filled their plan—and God’s— 
for happiness in time and in 
eternity. 


A Negro preacher said in a funeral sermon: 


“Now he 


wa’n’t what you would call a good man, but he was what you 


would call a respected sinner.” 


Food for thought too 


M. E. MARTIN 


oe A® long as you’ve got pota- 
toes in the cellar you'll 
never go hungry.” 


I’ve heard that expression 
every Fall, as my aged father- 
in-law stored the last of the po- 
tatoes safely in the cellar. He al- 
ways made the statement with a 
glow of satisfaction, the while 
his blue eyes twinkled with hap- 
piness as he surveyed the results 
of his hard summer’s work. 


For years this man has raised 
potatoes, not many, just enough 
for himself and a few bushels to 
sell. He never made money on 
them. Usually they cost him 
money, because in the Fall when 
he sold his few surplus bushels, 
potatoes were cheap. 

Every year his only son, who 
is my husband, argued, “Why 
plant potatoes—when you can 
buy them cheaper?” And every 
year the father agreed, but still 
planted his potatoes. 

Two years ago, however, the 
old man allowed himself to be 
persuaded. He agreed with his 
son that it was foolish to work 
so hard over potatoes. He was 
getting on to 86 years, and was 
feeling a little tired. So no pota- 
toes were harvested that year, 


and apparently everybody was 
satisfied. 

In the Fall I bought a 100- 
pound bag of Long Island pota- 
toes. We found a bad one at the 
top of the bag, so the old man 
spread them out, and picked 
them over. He said that was to 
be expected with early potatoes, 
but all in all they were good. 


Later on I bought 100 pounds 


of Maine potatoes. They were 


sandy colored, and very smooth 
looking. The old man inspected 
them carefully, and said they 
were fine potatoes. However, my 
husband and I weren’t quite sat- 
isfied. Neither of these varieties 
quite equalled our own. 

The next time I bought pota- 
toes I made sure I got Connecti- 
cut-grown. When the old man 
saw these he looked pleased. 
They were rough skinned and 
dark like our own. He said 
“These look better.” 

I must say the potatoes were 
good, and would please most any- 
body, but they didn’t cook up 
the way ours did. We all agreed 
finally that no potatoes were as 
good as our own. 

Early last Spring, without any 
further ado, my father-in-law in- 
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sisted on driving to town with 
me. When we returned that eve- 
ning, we had several hundred 
pounds of seed potatoes, and sev- 
eral bags of fertilizer in the 
trunk of the car. 

From then on the old man lost 
his forlorn look, and set to work 
happily. He spent hours cutting 
potatoes. He arranged with a 
neighbor for the plowing and 
harrowing. He got us all to help 
with the actual planting, and 
from there on, he worked alone. 

He spent hours in the sun hoe- 
ing. Whenever his son viewed 
the many rows, and complained 
that he had planted too many, 
the father said nothing, but 
continued to give his potatoes 
loving care. His greatest plea- 
sure seemed to be when friends 
called, and he showed them his 
rows of lush, dark green Irish 
Cobblers, and the lighter hued 
Green Mountains. They did look 
wonderful. 

Soon the potatoes were ma- 
ture enough to dig. After that, 
every visitor left with a pailful. 
People were lavish with their 
praise, and the old man beamed. 
When we cooked potatoes, they 
were dry and mealy, and suited 
us perfectly. Without question 
my father-in-law could grow fine 
potatoes. 


One sunny day last Fall the 
old man called me down to the 
cellar. He was out of breath be- 
cause he had been lugging in 
potatoes all morning, and he is 
getting a little feeble. He pointed 
to a good supply of potatoes, 
turnips, beets, carrots, and even 
cabbages and said “What do you 
think of that? We won’t go 
hungry this winter.” 


I waited a minute, and he 
continued with a twinkle in his 
tired eyes, “As long as we got 
potatoes in the cellar, we won’t 
go hungry.” 


This time, instead of being 
amused I was convinced. I sud- 
denly understood a lot of things. 
This man at 86 was living a long 
happy life. He never was rich 
and never would be. Further- 
more wealth didn’t interest him. 
His chief cares in life were 
enough money to pay his bills, 
and enough food to see his fam- 
ily through the year. He worked 
hard for the little in life he had, 
but he was happy. 


Perhaps he still remembers 
what the potato famine meant to 
his forebears in Ireland. When 
the potato crop failed in the old 
country, people starved. This 
old man’s simple philosophy gave 
me food for thought. 


‘Temperance 
The famous Dr. Samuel Johnson, of dictionary fame, said 
to a hostess who had asked him whether he would take a little 
wine, “Madam, I cannot take a 1-i-t-t-l-e, and therefore I take 
none at all.” 


Home A School For Vocations 


A Ride With Mr. Murphy 


BERNARD A. SAUSE, 0.S. B. 


A®0UT a month ago I was 

standing on a safety island 
waiting for a streetcar. An auto- 
mobile slowed to a stop for the 
traffic signal. The driver, a fel- 
low about my age, rolled down 
the window nearest me and spoke 
the welcome words: “How about 
a lift as far as Eleventh and 
Grand, Father?” 

I accepted gratefully, as the 
intersection he mentioned was 
within a few minutes’ walk of 
my destination. 

“What parish are you sta- 
tioned in, Father?” 

I explained that I teach in the 
college of a near-by city. 

“Oh, you do! Then maybe you 
know my boy, Bill. Bill Murphy. 
He’s studying for the priesthood 
at your college. He’s going to 
join the order. He’s in the nov- 
itiate now. . .” 

For almost thirty blocks and 
for ten minutes after he had left 
his automobile at the parking 
lot I listened to a proud father’s 
tabulation of his son’s excellent 
qualities — qualities, I might 
mention, which had never been 
so evident from my posiiton as 
professor in the classroom. 

When I had glanced casually 
at Mr. Murphy when he first 
braked his automobile for the 


traffic signal thirty blocks south, 
he seemed another ordinary bus- 
inessman hurrying to an ap- 
pointment. There was nothing 
ordinary about him after that: 
he beamed. I sat beside him and 
marvelled again at what Pope 
Pius XI called the ordinary 
course of Divine Providence in 
supplying needed vocations for 
the Church, — for this was only 
a repetition of many previous 
verifications of the Holy Fath- 
er’s statement: 

“This first and most natural 
place where the flowers of the 
sanctuary should most spontan- 
eously grow and bloom, remains 
always the truly and deeply 
Christian family. Most of the 
saintly bishops and _ priests 
(whose ‘praise the Church de- 
clares,’) owe the beginning of 
their vocation and their holiness 
to the example and teaching of a 
father strong in faith and manly 
virtues, and a pure and devoted 
mother, and of a family in which 
the love of God and neighbor, 
joined with simplicity of life, 
has reigned supreme. To this 
ordinary rule of Divine Provi- 
dence exceptions are rare and 
only serve to prove the rule.” 

May I draw your attention to 
the careful emphasis that the 
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Supreme Pontiff places on the 
father’s position in the home? 
His Holiness singles out strength 
in faith and manly virtues as 
the father’s distinctive spiritual 
contribution to a vocation: in 
the father’s case alone does he 
couple the spiritual duties of ex- 
ample and teaching power. A 
moment’s reflection will convince 
anyone who has a deep appreci- 
ation of our holy religion of the 
great need for these qualities in 
the Church today. Our priests 
must be equipped with these 
spiritual arms to do battle in the 
cause of Christ. More to the 
present point, their preparation 
must normally come from the 
Catholic home. 


It did not take me long to 
realize that in making the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Murphy I was 
dealing with a man who, for the 
moment, had a one-track mind. 
That, too, is characteristic of 
most fathers of priests and re- 
ligious when they get around to 
talking about the vocations of 
their sons and daughters. Mr. 
Murphy probably has a wife liv- 
ing; but no mention was made 
of her in his half-hour mono- 
logue. From practical experience 
I should be strongly inclined to 
believe that the youthful sub- 
ject of the father’s enthusiasim 
has brothers and sisters, but for 
the time being they remained 
backstage. 


The amazing thing, on reflec- 
tion, was that the father recog- 
nized in his son qualities that, 
at least in their beginning, could 
normally have been implanted by 
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no one but himself — but that 
thought never dawned upon him, 
and probably never will. Ascet- 
ical writers teach us that one of 
the conditions for possessing 
humility is that its possessor be 
unaware of his having it. 


Few theological principles are 
more obvious in their operation 
than the one which teaches that 
grace builds on nature. Nor is 
there usually any more evident 
fulfillment of that truth than in 
the development of graces of 
priestly and religious vocations 
in the Christian character that 
has been zealously formed with- 
in the sanctuary of the Catholic 
home. 

The dominant motives that 
draw young men and women in 
their final steps to the altar of 
profession and to receive the im- 
position of the bishop’s hands 
making them Christ’s ordained 
ministers, may have a compli- 
cated explanation. The Code of 
the Church’s law speaks of “be- 
ing inspired with a right inten- 
tion and being able to bear the 
burdens of the religious life,” 
and of “canonical worthiness.” 

But in the ordinary course of 
events numerous edifying exper- 
iences and protective helps lie 
behind that “right intention” 
and the recognizable justifica- 
tion for the call to orders. Some- 
times the young people them- 
selves cannot account for the be- 
ginnings of their vocations. Us- 
ually it may be assigned to the 
consistent worthy example of 
their fathers and mothers; it 
may possibly be a discerning re- 
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mark on what seems a relatively 
unimportant matter; it may be 
the spirit of devotion instilled 
into their children’s hearts by 
their parents; it may be apprec- 
iation of the assistence of broth- 
ers and sisters, or the well-re- 
membered words and efforts of 
a capable teacher. 


It is more than probable that 
it will be a fortunate combina- 
tion of many such _ influences, 
for we believe that in God’s de- 
sign many persons are used as 
instruments in fashioning and 
bringing to perfection the indiv- 
idual priestly and religious vo- 
cation. 

In determining the qualities 
to look for in candidates for the 
priesthood and the religious life 
I always love to go back to the 
Rule of St. Benedict. Toward the 
end of a lifetime of singularly 
blessed service of God, the holy 
man of Montecassino drew up 
regulations to direct commun- 
ities of his followers, who were 
predominantly laymen; in fact, 
according to his plan priests 
were to be the exception in. his 
monastery. Obviously his follow- 
ers needed priests to offer the 
Sacrifice, to conduct their daily 
spiritual exercises, and to pro- 
nounce blessings. 

St. Benedict singles out three 
qualities that the man chosen 
from the midst of the brethren 
for the dignity of the priesthood 
must possess: humility, obedi- 
ence, and the desire to progress 
in union with God. If one con- 
trasts these simply-worded de- 
mands with the voluminous 
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works on the asceticism of the 
priestly life, they may appear 
meager, but taken in their con- 
text in the Holy Rule they are 
abundantly adequate. Even con- 
sidered separately they form a 
most discerning choice. 


No worthier disposition can 
be carried to the altar than obe- 
dience, which is the perfection of 
virtue, impossible except for 
those who strive to make their 
lives an imitation of the Savior, 
powered by the love that holds 
nothing dearer than Christ. This 
obedience is often scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from _ humility, 
which is the ideal disposition 
for prayer and sacrifice, which 
are of the essence of the priestly 
character, for, as St. Paul 
teaches us, “Every priest taken 
from among men is ordained for 
men in the things that appertain 
to God, that he may offer up 
gifts and sacrifces for sins.” 
Both humility and obedience de- 
pend on the zeal of constantly 
striving to advance in more in- 
timate union with God. 


Let us look more closely at 
the question of obedience. Obedi- 
ence is one of the virtues that 
the future priest or religious 
must bring to the seminary or 
the novitiate from his home. It 
is the holy submission of the 
will to the will of another person 
based upon the firm conviction 
that that other person holds the 
place of God in the subject’s re- 
gard. It is the readiness, nay the 
loving eagerness to honor God by 
offering to Him the one thing 
He wills of us, which is the one 
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thing we so often refuse, the 
sacrifice of our wills. 


There is nothing easy about 
an act of obedience, for in the 
last analysis it is in imitation 
of Christ Who was obedient unto 
death, even the death of the 
Cross. Every act of obedience is 
an implicit act of faith, and a 
sacrifice. Motivation and train- 
ing make it a possibility, and 
they are normally given in the 
home. 


There are no substitutes for 
obedience. Whatever the judg- 
ment of men may be, mere dis- 
cipline is the denial of the ideal 
of obedience. So also are the 
forceful imposition of the super- 
ior’s will, insistence on being 
respected, fear, or any other 
means employed to preserve ex- 
ternal good order in the home. 
We are dealing with spiritual 
realities. Certainly the one whose 
vocation is to serve, not to rule, 
and to make his contribution to 
the spiritual life of the Church 
by all the complicated processes 
that engage the life of the priest, 
constantly stands in need of the 
spirit of obedience. 

It is extremely difficult to 
succeed in this most delicate 
matter of teaching obedience. 
Abbot Marmion, one of the most 
gifted modern writers in the as- 
cetical field, maintains that it 
is quite possible for a person to 
enter the religious life (which 
for the majority of students in 
colleges conducted by religious 
is the first step toward the 
priesthood), be trained in the 
novitiate, and live for years in 


the monastery as a priest with- 
out ever once having submitted 
his will out of a fully developed 
spirit of obedience. 


Schools must instruct on the 
intellectual grasp of obedience. 
They try to train pupils in the 
exercise of the virtue. They can 
support and give direction to the 
efforts of the home. But they 
can never be more than a poor 
substitute for that which father 
and mother have received the 
special gift of sacramental grace 
from God. 


You readily, understand, I am 
sure, the imperative necessity 
for the virtue of humility in the 
lives of priests and _ religious. 
Consciousness of the call to do 
the work of Christ, to touch the 
hearts of men, to bless and for- 
give sins, to encourage men and 
draw them in the spirit of love 
to the self-sacrificing acts of 
our holy religion, is a program 
that admits of no slightest taint 
of pride. It is a life’s work that 
must guard against self-suffici- 
ency and the self-confidence that 
arises so easily when constant 
care is not taken to distinguish 
between what is due to the sac- 
red character and what is due to 
the man. 

Where is the young man or 
the girl to learn this lesson? 
From books? In the classroom? 
Every means helps, of course, 
and books and school instruction 
can be most helpful, provided 
only that there is a foundation 
on which to build. Humility, too, 
is a lesson that accompanies the 
youth to the novitiate or the 
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seminary — or there is serious 
trouble in the offing. As early 
and as unshakably as possible 
that virtue must be instilled as 
a deep respect for the priest- 
hood; older persons foster it by 
instructing the children about 
the works of priests; they can 
broaden the appreciation in a 
thousand ways by drawing their 
attention to the sacramental 
power vested in the person of 
God’s minister; they can keep 
that consciousness alive by 
teaching, in terminology that 
boys and girls can readily grasp, 
something of the use God makes 
of men as instruments in effect- 
ing the miracles of grace that 
are so often recorded in our 
Catholic press. 

For those who love the Church 
there is no lack of material on 
which to draw; and vocations 
come from homes where the 
Church is loved. But what of the 
homes where all this is loved 
and practiced, and where there 
have been no vocations? That is 
the mystery of God’s goodness 
and wisdom, into which I may 
not pry; my dread is that a 
priest may come from a home 
that has not prepared him prop- 
erly, or, more often, that a home 
which should have given the 
Chureh another religious or 
priest has failed to do so. 


At the time of his golden 
jubilee of ordination, Pope Pius 
X wrote a most striking appeal 
for greater sanctity among the 
priests throughout the world. 
His emphasis on the necessity of 
the priest being a man of prayer 
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is particularly impressive. — 
This character, too, must be the 
product of the Catholic home. I 
am certain that all those who 
have enjoyed the privilege of 
working with students and nov- 
ices will endorse a personal con- 
viction of long standing; if a 
young man can state that he has 
had the privilege of kneeling 
regularly and frequently beside 
his father and mother to receive 
Holy Communion, that whatever 
possible his family has, as a unit, 
attended church for offering the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and par- 
ticipating in the parish devo- 
tions, that there has been a spirit 
of prayer in the home, there is 
a solid foundation for the devel- 
opment of a zealous priestly 
character. 


Failure in all that would im- 
mediately stamp’ the potential 
vocation as seriously question- 
able. And on another occasion, 
the same Holy Father, Pius X, 
proclaimed that as long as there 
remains any serious doubt about 
a vocation, the benefits of the 
doubt must always be given to 
the Church, the diocese, the re- 
ligious order, never to the indiv- 
idual. 

I think also in this connection 
of the numerous forms in which 
priestly zeal will exercise itself. 
Consider briefly the power of 
speech. When the priest acts in 
his capacity of minister of 
Christ, a creative force invests 
his words. He pronounces the 
formula of Baptism and another 
child of God and heir of heaven 
is begotten. Presupposing the 
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proper disposition on the part of 
the penitent, he can wipe away 
the stains of sin in one breath 
in the administration of the Sac- 
rament of Mercy. 

In the most wonderful gift of 
all, when he takes his place at 
the altar as Christ’s minister, his 
slow, reverent words at the Con- 
secration re-enact the great mys- 
teries of the salvation of man- 
kind. As mediator between God 
and men he becomes the Church’s 
spokesman at the assembly of 
true adorers. He changes the 
hearts of men by his preaching, 
as did his Master, the great 
Teacher, provided that he “takes 
care to illustrate the Gospel by 
his works to those to whom he 
announces it with his lips.” 

It is with deep emotion and a 
spirit of gratitude that I recall 
a casual remark by my own fath- 
er. A couple of younger broth- 
ers and I had accompanied him 
to the Lenten devotions one eve- 
ning at our small parish. As we 
walked home together, my broth- 
ers running ahead of us, my 
father commented briefly on the 
thought of the sermon, the pas- 
tor’s spirituality, his ability as 
a preacher. Then he made some 
remark of a more general nature 
on the wonderful power of 
speech in the life of the priest. 

I regret that I do not recall 
his exact words, for I was quite 
young, but his reverence, respect, 
and deep insight in that moment 
have always remained with me, 
and will, I am certain, until I 
die. More than that, what he said 
has impressed me more lastingly 


than almost anything I have ever 
read on the subject or heard in 
the classroom. That does not 
seem strange to me. I believe 
that just as fathers and mothers 
have the authority to command 
in obedience because they hold 
the place of God, so they also 
receive unusual graces to enable 
them to teach in His name and 
with His authority. 

The necessity for prudence in 
advising and counselling cannot 
be overestimated. One of the 
compliments that a young man 
or woman can pay to an older 
person is to discuss with him the 
possibility that he has a sacred 
vocation. Normally the person 
chosen will be the father or 
mother — although most priests’ 
experience will include tragic ex- 
amples where this privilege has 
been forfeited through loss of a 
son or daughter’s confidence— 
or a_ teacher, or some chosen 
friend. 

I should like to offer some sug- 
gestions that may prove helpful 
to those so honored: a) That vo- 
eation is best which offers the 
greatest possibility of praising 
God for a lifetime. b) The better 
vocation is that which offers the 
better means of sanctification. 
The promise of happiness and 
contentment born of a conscience 
at peace with God outweigh any 
other hopes that may reasonably 
be entertained. c) That is best 
which offers the greatest spirit- 
ual value for oneself in the ser- 
vice of others. d) The youth 
should be induced to view the 
problem as he will view it on his 
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deathbed, that is, as a_ life’s 
work; no vocation is of value 
unless it points to eternity. e) 
The problem is not settled when 
one has chosen a walk in life; 
he is permanently called to God’s 
service, and must daily examine 
himself with regard to his faith- 
fulness. f) Any life is a short 
time in which to prove one’s love 
of God. Even the longest and 
fullest span of life is only a brief 
introduction into eternity, and 
it is folly to be dazzled by fleet- 
ing pleasure, the recognition of 
men, money, social position. 
You readily see, I am sure, 
that whoever you are, father, 


mother, teacher, brother, sister, 
close friend of someone who 
feels called to serve God, you 
may be privileged to hold an 
important place in God’s design 
in this whole program of the 
ordinary workings of Divine 
Providence. You can contribute, 
according to your position, to 
the good example of the home, 
the avoidance of everything of- 
fensive to God, the building up 
of the spirit of cooperation, the 
well-chosen word of encourage- 
ment. 

Do you see why I enjoyed 
riding down town with Mr. 
Murphy? 


Servants of Satan 


The devil has many servants and helpers who are all very 
active. They are found everywhere. Some are unattractive and 
even repulsive for most of us, but many are sociable, insinua- 
ting, and so plausible that, at times, they almost deceive the 


very elect. 


Among these are to be found four chief servants of the devil. 


Their names are: 


There’s no danger; 


Only this once; 


Everyone is doing it; and By and by. 

All four of these are cheats and liars. They aim at deceiving 
men and cheating them out of heaven. God has no promise for 
“by and by.” He says “Now is the acceptable time; now is the 


day of salvation.” 


St. Paul wrote to the Galatians 6:7-8: “Be not deceived. 
God is not mocked. For what things a man shall sow, those also 
he shall reap. He that soweth in the flesh, of the flesh also he 
shall reap corruption.”—Fr. Walter, O.S.B. 


Comma Versus Hyphen 


“Will you lend me five dollars for a month, old boy?” 
“What on earth does a month-old boy want with five 


dollars ?”—Victorian. 


We Build A Backyard Shrine 


‘For Peace and Justice’ 


we have 


MAXY times, as 
driven past school yards or 
convent gardens, we have admir- 
ed the beautiful outdoor shrines, 
and thought how nice it would 
be to have a little shrine in our 
own yard—if we had a yard. 
As the years went by, and we 
finally acquired a little home of 
our own, with a postage-stamp 
yard, we still kept thinking 
about that shrine. Then, last 
year, we read of a movement to 
build Our Lady of Fatima 
shrines in private gardens. That 
was the final push needed to get 
us to back out the old family 
car and start looking for rocks. 
All during the early spring, 
as we went for Sunday drives 
into the country with the chil- 
dren, we stopped whenever we 


saw a likely-looking bunch of. 


rocks, and loaded them into the 
trunk of the car. We swarmed 
over the hills and prairies, try- 
ing to select the most suitable 
sizes and interesting colors and 
formations. 

Little Susan, our fifteen-month 
old youngest, was not so par- 
ticular. Determined to have a 
share in our effort, despite our 
attempts to discourage her, she 
toddled over the rough terrain, 
gripping small rocks in her tiny 


fists. She was a quick, persis- 
tent worker, and as the rest of 
us went far afield, in search of 
choice specimens, she _ stayed 
close to the car, and had the 
trunk cluttered with her little 
rocks. Wishing her to have a 
part in our project, we smiled 
indulgently, and brought her 
rocks home along with ours. We 
even agreed magnanimously that 
we would use several of her 
little offerings as a special gift 
to Our Lady. 


As there is no church goods 
store in our town, obtaining a 
statue posed a problem. Then 
our church held a carnival, and 
in the religious article booth, we 
found just what we wanted— 
small but nicely-detailed statue 
of Our Lady of Fatima. 


Finally, in early May, we de- 
cided we had enough material to 
begin the actual construction of 
the shrine. We had long-since 
drawn a detailed diagram of our 
project, and even constructed a 
little box for mixing the con- 
crete. As we started puddling it 
around, with our four-year old 
son over-enthusiastically man- 
ning the water hose, it became 
apparent that something was 
wrong with the cement. It had 
evidently become damp at some 
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time or other, and just wouldn’t 
mix properly. 

A Protestant neighbor, view- 
ing our dilemma from over the 
back fence, volunteered to give 
us some good cement, and the 
work proceeded. But we had no 
more than laid the foundation 
when we realized that our rocks 
were too large to fit together 
properly into the arched, ter- 
raced design we had planned. 
Finally, in exasperation, Daddy 
said, “Give me some of those 
Susie-rocks.” They fitted per- 
fectly into the chinks between 
the big ones, and construction 
continued smoothly. 

We built two niches for vases, 
a space for a vigil light, perches 
for two little white plaster an- 
gels which two of the older chil- 
dren had donated, and fitted a 
tiny, glow-in-the-dark cross (a 
Protestant contribution), into 
the top. Finally, just before 
nightfall, we cemented the statue 
of Our Lady into place. 

The next week our pastor 
came, with stole, holy water and 
prayer book, and blessed our 
shrine. The family joined in re- 
citing the consecration. At last 
we had our own shrine, where 
we could visit Our Lady many 
times during the day. She look- 
ed down on the children, as they 
played in sandbox and swing. 
And her flower vases were never 
empty. Once they contained 
beautiful hot house roses—the 
offering of a friend. Always 
they held the best of whatever 
humble flowers our rugged Mon- 
tana climate permitted—tulips, 


pansies, sweet peas, nasturtiums 
or bachelor buttons. Sometimes 
we even found little bouquets of 
dandelions on Our Lady’s shrine. 
But we were wiser now, after 
the episode of the Susie-rocks, 
and left the bright weeds there. 
Perhaps Our Lady liked them 
best of all. 

When winter set in, there 
were no more flowers, of course. 
But then, the Blessed Virgin is 
also Our Lady of Snows, and the 
snow was beautiful on the ever- 
greens. Our children put out 
crumbs and suet, so that the 
birds came by the hundreds and 
fluttered about. To be sure, they 
were only sparrows, but we 
think Our Lady is pleased with 
them. 

When spring comes, we will 
kneel in the grass again and say 
the Rosary. The children will 
pause there with all their little 
problems, and we with our 
weighty ones (or so it seems to 
us). It will be wonderful to 
make the Morning Offering 
there, in the incomparable Mon- 
tana dawn. It will be pleasant to 
pause there often during the day, 
punctuating our routine of me- 
nial tasks with thankful Hail 
Marys. It will be exalting to 
stop for a moment, before retir- 
ing at night, to breathe a Salve 
Regina or a Memorare into the 
flower-scented air. 

And this year, we shall espe- 
cially ask Our Lady of Fatima 
for peace and justice throughout 
the world. We hope she will 
hear us, for the sake of all little 
Susies everywhere. 


Other People Have Babies 


And still live normal lives 


LORNA CALLAHAN 


N the middle of a fine March 
morning Papa and I left the 
hospital with our new baby and 
two samples of milk sugar. 
Armed to the teeth with feeding 
instructions assurances 
from the nurse that baby would 
“shape up” in a week or two (he 
was a bit on the scrawny side, if 
you know what I mean) we 
pulled up in front of the rooming 
house which we managed. 

“Well,” beamed Papa, “here 
we are.” He raced around our 
antique Chevvie to open the door 
for me and my bundle. ‘Never 
thought when I carried you over 
the threshold ten months ago, 
Pet, that we’d be doing a thing 
like this.” 

“T hadn’t exactly figured on it 
myself, at least not so soon,” I 
said. As a matter of fact, we had 
sort of planned on building up 
our bank account before raising 
a family. Everyone had warned 
us how expensive having chil- 
dren was. But somehow our 
plans backfired and here we were 
with Sonny-boy. Oh, not that we 
would have taken a million dol- 
lars for that six pound-six ounce 
angel now that we held him in 
our arms and realized he was our 
very own flesh and blood. Secret- 
ly I wished, however, that he 
looked a little more like the 


lovely magazine pictures I’d de- 
voured before his birth, and less 
like a funny little monkey. 

Papa picked up my suitcase, 
sundry presents for baby, several 
assorted potted plants and val- 
iantly ushered me, the baby, and 
the milk sugar up the steps of 
the rooming house. Sonny-boy’s 
flattened little nose was peeking 
out from under the blue blanket 
and I looked furtively around. 
With luck we could sneak him 
into our two-room apartment, 
fatten him up a bit, and then 
present him, big and beautiful, 
to an admiring world. 

But it was not to be. The 
good ladies of our rooming 
house, all of whom had raised 
wonderful, handsome families 
and had pictures to prove it, had 
formed a welcoming committee 
in the hall. They descended like 
locusts upon my poor bundle. 
They opened the blanket, felt of 
the thin little legs, touched the 
pinched, pointed chin, all the 
while casting significant glances 
at each other, which I interpret- 
ed as, “My goodness, did you 
ever see such a homely baby?” 

Sonny-boy immediately woke 
up and set up a squall that was 
worthy of a ten-pounder. The 
ladies looked at each other again, 
this time with worry in their 
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eyes. It was clear that they were 
thinking that if this sort of 
thing kept up it might not be a 
bad idea to look for other rooms. 

Papa’s key rattled in the door. 
“C-come on,” he urged me. “It’s 
getting chilly.” He attempted a 
sickly smile, aimed directly at 
the ladies, which pleaded with 
them not to contemplate any- 
thing rash for in due time every- 
thing would be under control— 
he hoped. 


We were both shaking as we 
deposited our bundles. Baby, 
completely unappreciative of the 
lovely pink bassinet (okay, so I 
was planning on a girl) was 
screaming now and kicking his 
little feet and beating the air 
with his tiny fists in a perfect 
fury. 

“The formula,” I cried, snap- 
ping into action. “You boil the 
bottles while I fix it.” 

Papa bolted the door against 
possible invasion and rushed to 
the kitchen, while I read my in- 
structions. In due course we had 
the formula made up and dis- 
tributed into six small feeding 
bottles, and although the kitchen 
was a mess and we were dis- 
heveled, we felt proud of our- 
selves. By golly, we’d make the 
grade yet. 

Like an old-timer, Papa tested 
the milk on his wrist, burning a 
little red spot on it. He quickly 
rectified this—the temperature 
of the milk, I mean—by holding 
it under the cold-water tap. I 
looked on with awe and marveled 
that he could make like a father 
so quickly. 


Baby, of course, had not stop- 
ped crying during this entire in- 
terval, so it was with relief that 
we put the bottle into the little 
red mouth. 


But Sonny-boy kept right on 
yelling. He was evidently both- 
ered by something, and was go- 
ing to have it righted, or else. 

“Maybe he’s wet,” I began 
timidly, “or worse.” I knew that 
the time would come, sooner or 
later, when I would have to 
change his diaper. But the 
thought of handling those fragile 
little limbs practically panicked 
me. 

“Say, I think you’ve got some- 
thing there,” Papa nodded. He 
put his hand where it would do 
the most good and brought it 
away dripping. “Looks like 
there’s been a miniature flood.” 

He got a dry diaper from the 
new white chest of drawers on 
which I had so lovingly put teddy 
bear decals in the old days when 
life was not so complicated. 
“Here, change him.” 

I gulped. “Who, me?” 

“Who else? Aren’t you his 
mother? I mean, after all, he 
won’t break.” 

I wasn’t so sure of that, but 
bravely I went forth to do my 
duty. I pinned my fingers twice 
in the process, but I finally got 
the diaper on, loosely speaking. 

Papa then plugged the bottle 
in again, and this time quiet de- 
scended on our home with bliss- 
ful relief. 

“You see?” Papa _ beamed. 
“There’s nothing to it.” 

About an hour later’ he 
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changed his mind. We had fixed 
our lunch, and were just about 
to eat the first bite when Baby 
let out a frightful howl. It was 
so anguished we both jumped to 
our feet. “You didn’t fix the pins 
securely,” Papa said accusingly, 
“and now one of them is sticking 
him.” 

But close examination exoner- 
ated me. The pins were okay. 
Sonny-boy was wet again, natur- 
ally, but even after I changed 
him he still screamed. Some- 
thing I had read in a book some- 
where came to mind. “I think 
you’re supposed to burp babies 
after they drink their milk. It 
gets the gas up off their stom- 
achs.” 


“Well, for Pete’s sake, burp 
him,” Papa begged. “We’ll have 
the whole rooming house down 
on our heads if we don’t do 
something quick.” 

Grimly I picked the baby up 
and pressed him to my shoulder. 
But he only cried harder. I 
looked at Papa helplessly. 
“Here,” he ordered, “give him 
to me.” 

I put the screaming baby to 
his shoulder and he _ pressed, 
gently at first and then harder. 
It came finally, a terriffic burp, 
and Papa smiled triumphantly. 
Unfortunately, the entire for- 
mula came up with the burp and 
made its way down Papa’s back. 
It was his good suit, too. 

“You and your burping,” he 
snorted, putting the now-quiet 
baby back in his crib. “Next 
time the pleasure is all yours.” 
That night neither of us took 
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off our clothes. After the ten 
o’clock feeding, we lay fully 
clothed on the top of the bed, 
completely exhausted, but pre- 
pared for the worst. It had been 
a hectic day, what with bottles 
of formula at feeding time, bot- 
tles of boiled- water between 
feeding times, and changing dia- 
pers any old time, punctuated, of 
course, with fifty-seven varieties 
of screaming. The weight of the 
world had descended upon us, 
and we knew that if we never 
slept again we would have to 
keep the baby quiet. Our ten- 
ants were our livelihood. 


During the day Papa had 
worked out a system of jiggling 
the bassinet real fast, which 
either hypnotized the baby, or 
jostled him into unconsciousness. 
I was not so good on this. My 
way was to pick the baby up, sit 
on the edge of the bed and pre- 
tend I was a rocking chair, al- 
though far too often I put my- 
self to sleep with this technique. 
So now Papa gallantly offered to 
take the first hitch when Sonny- 
boy went into another spasm. 


Nothing happened until one 
o’clock in the morning. Then it 
was as if all Hades let loose. 
Knowing full well we were one 
hour ahead of feeding schedule, 
we heated a bottle. We changed 
diapers, we made sure the pins 
were closed. But neither warm 
bottle nor dry pants would 
pacify the baby. And Papa’s bas- 
sinet—jiggling and my rocking- 
chair stunt were all to no avail. 
Sonny-boy would quit 
screaming. 
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As expected, there was a ser- 
ies of angry knocks and thumps. 

“The car,” Papa groaned. “He 
was quiet when we drove home 
from the hospital. Let’s take 
him for a ride.” 

“At one o’clock in the morn- 
ing?” I frowned. 

“Who cares what time it is. 
Let’s get out of here.” 

And so we reeled out to the 
car with the baby, fortified with 
a shopping bag full of extra 
diapers, boiled water and for- 
mula. We had hardly gone a 
block before Sonny-boy simmer- 
ed down. 

Some time later we pulled into 
a drive-in and ordered coffee. We 
didn’t dare look at each other, 
but I know we were both think- 
ing the same thing. Our six- 
pound, six ounce bundle of po- 
tential dynamite had us by the 
tail. 

Finally Papa spoke. “‘Seems to 
me other people have babies and 


“Could be,” I managed, “they 
showed the baby who was boss.” 


Papa_ nodded vigorously. 
“That’s it in a nutshell. We’ve 
been going at this thing all 
wrong. Suppose he does cry? 
That’s no reason to work our- 
selves into a lather. Starting 
with the six o’clock feeding we’ll 
change him, feed him, burp him, 
and let him ery. And while he’s 
getting the hang of things, we'll 
go right on living our normal 
lives. I think the tenants will 
bear with us if we ask ’em to. 
If not, there are other tenants. 
Are you with me?” 

I smiled at him affectionately. 
“T’m with you.” 

I am glad to say that we won 
out in the end. Baby grew to be 
a fine big boy, and we reaped 
only a minimum of gray hairs in 
the process. And when the sec- 
ond baby came, we openly greet- 
ed the prospect of raising him. 
The third and fourth babies, of 


live to tell the tale? What’s course, have been a cinch. Need 
wrong with us?” we go on? 


Hesponsibility 


We are responsible for the words we ought to have said and 
did not; for the things we ought to have done and did not do; 
for the things we ought to have uprooted and left grow; for 
the things we ought to have planted and did not plant.—Cardinal 


Pole—Council of Trent. 


“An agnostic is a man who doesn’t know whether there is 
a God or not, doesn’t know whether he has a soul or not, doesn’t 
know whether there is a future life or not, doesn’t believe that 
anyone else knows any more about these matters than he does, 


and thinks it a waste of time to try to find out.”—Dana. 


Marriage Is Serious Business 


And alifetime contract 


REV. EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.S.B. 


ARRIAGE is a contract—a 
solemn agreement on the 
part of a man and a woman in- 
volving obligations, rights and 
privileges for a lifetime. 

A person is free to enter or 
not to enter that contract. But 
if he does, he is bound by the 
laws of God, the Church and the 
state, as well as the promises 
he has made. 

The contracting parties either 
agree to a divinely established 
office of nature which all men 
recognize as marriage or what 
they do is quite meaningless. 

The law of the Church de- 
scribes marriage consent as 
“an act of the will, whereby 
each party gives and accepts 
the perpetual and_ exclusive 
rights over the body for acts 
that of their nature are apt for 
the procreation of offspring.” 

Regardless of personal sac- 
rifice, disappointment, unpleas- 
antness, crosses to be borne, 
those who have entered into the 
contract of marriage are never 
free to cast off the obligations 
assumed according to the plan 
that God has instituted for the 
welfare of the race. 

Were they to do so, they 
would stand before God with the 


consciousness of the violation of 
a sacred contract. 


Consent, indispensable for a 
valid marriage, may be lacking 
for one of several causes, such 
as insufficient knowledge, pres- 
sure or deception. 

It is obvious that total lack 
of knowledge of what marriage 
is would invalidate the contract. 
One must know, at least vag- 
uely, the nature and essential 
properties of marriage. 

The law of the Church de- 
clares: “In order that matri- 
monial consent be valid, it is 
necessary that the contracting 
parties are at least not ignorant 
of the fact that marriage is a 
permanent union between man 
and woman for the procreation 
of children.” 

Church law also devotes a 
paragraph to the question of 
mistaken identity. In times past 
in some mission countries there 
was the possibility that the 
heavily veiled bride might turn 
out to be the wrong woman— 
and there were some actual in- 
stances of this happening. 

The Church has also ruled 
there would be no valid consent 
in a case in which the bride 
thought she was marrying a 
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free man, who was _ actually 
bound to slavery for the rest of 
his life. 


Not accepted as cases of mis- 
taken identity are those in 
which a bride finds out after 
marriage that her husband has 
a bad disposition, or is an alco- 
holic or criminally inclined. 

A simple error about the 
unity of marriage, its indissolu- 
bility or its sacramental dig- 
nity, does not invalidate mar- 
riage consent. A man may marry 
thinking that he can obtain a 
divorce if difficulties arise or if 
infidelity has been proved. He is 
seriously mistaken, but he is 
married. 

It is quite another thing to 
go through the marriage cere- 
mony with the positive intention 
or agreement of getting a di- 
vorce if things do not go well. 
Such a ceremony is no marriage, 
but it is difficult to prove this 
intention in a Church court. 


Not once in a thousand mar- 
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riages is there cause to ques- 
tion the validity of the contract 
on the score of a_ naturally 
sufficient consent. In the thou- 
sandth case it would be more 
a question of perversity than 
lack of sufficient knowledge. 

Catholics know what mar- 
riage is. Most of them want it 
—with all its consolations and 
happiness, as well as its hard- 
ships and crosses. So do most 
non-Catholics. 

The Church demands that the 
contract be entered into pub- 
licly ordinarily after three an- 
nouncements of the forthcoming 
marriage from the pulpit, and 
with all due solemnity. 

The least that can be expected 
of the contracting parties is 
that they devote weighty re- 
flection to the seriousness of 
the step they are taking, ap- 
proach the sacraments as wor- 
thily as they can, and give their 
consent with the most  pro- 
found motives of which they 
are capable. 


Out Uf The Mouths Of Babes 


I was striding along when two pretty tykes glanced up from 
their play and ran over to put their grimy hands in mine. 

“Father, we like you,” said the first little girl, adoration 
painted on her seven-year-old face. : 

“Why?” I smiled, with a human thrill of pleasure coursing 


through my veins. 


“Because,” said the second little girl, “because you tell us 


stories when you say Mass.” 


I paused to recollect when I had told any stories, then re- 
called that the Sunday before, I had read the Gospel at the chil- 
dren’s Mass and had retold it in my own words! So now I was 
the storyteller, because I had related part of the “Greatest 


Story Ever Told,” the life of Christ!—LMC. 


= 


The Trappist and the Train 


Peace to Those Who Enter 
BROTHER MARIO, X. 


“THE little Trappist monastery 

of Our Lady of Peace 
nestled in the motherly arms of 
surrounding hills. It was as 
peaceful and quiet as the breath- 
ing of angels. 

Down one of the silent corri- 
dors a white-cowled figure mov- 
ed along. What the white habit 
enveloped was an old monk 
whose bright, fiery eyes belied 
his age. He glided along the 
hallway, paused before a plain 
wooden door and knocked. 

“Come in, Frater,” said a 
husky voice. “Benedicite!” 

“Dominus! You sent for me, 
Reverend Father?” 

“Yes,” said the Abbot, motion- 
ing Frater Mary James to a 
chair of penitential hardness. 
“How is the south field coming 
along?” 


“Very well, Reverend Father. 
We should have a good crop 
again this year.” 

“And the dam?” 

“It broke again last night, 
Father.” 

“Well, God’s work often goes 
that way, Frater.” 
“Yes, Father, 

does.” 

The Abbott toyed with the ap- 
pointment book opened before 


sometimes it 


him, then he looked up quickly. 
“Frater, I have a job for you.” 


“IT am here to serve, Father.” 


“Good! I want you to go to 
New York.” 

“New York, Reverend Fath- 
er?” 

“Yes,” said the Abbot as cas- 
ually as possible, “there’s a mat- 
ter I want to settle.” 

“But, Father ... New York! 
Why me? I haven’t set foot out- 
side of this monastery for thir- 
ty-six years. New York... But, 
Father, I couldn’t. . .” 

“I thought you were here to 
serve?” 

“And I have for thirty-six 
years, Father. But this... ” 

cause God orders something 
strange we wonder.” 

“Frater Christopher knows all 
about that kind of work. He. . .” 

“Frater! I wish you to go to 
New York and present our an- 
nual report to the Committee of 
Catholic Activities.” 

“Yes, Reverend Father,” said 
a very perplexed and troubled 
monk. 

As he walked down the corri- 
dor he was as mute as the sta- 
tues he passed, and he thought. 
How will I act? Suppose I get 
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lost? And what about all the 
trains I must catch? Lord, help 
me lest I perish waist high in 
noisy human beings! 

They had quite a job getting 
Frater James clothed for the 
trip. Every Trappist eats, works, 
and sleeps in his habit; so black 
fedora, stock and collar, and 
suit were as hard to find as 
apartments. Finally looking like 
a cross between Uriah Heep and 
Ichabod Crane, Frater Mary 
James left the peaceful enclos- 
ure for the hustle of the world. 
He wasn’t far down the road 
when he turned back for a brief 
glimpse at the serene haven of 
Our Lady. 

Never had it looked so good. 
He saw the arch with its clear 
printing — Pax Intrantibus, 
Peace to those who enter. Right 
now, he thought, his brothers 
were setting out for the fields. 
His mind turned to all the 
priests and religious the world 
over. He thought of the hard- 
ened veterans campaigning for 
Christ in distant lands. He 
thought of the young men, raw 
from the world, loving their sem- 
inary life. Nostalgia and loneli- 
ness were his walking compan- 
ions to the station. 


Brockton Station was crowded 
with week-end travelers. James 
felt awkward in his ministerial 
black, and as out of place as a 
fur-wrapped eskimo sunning 
himself in palmy Miami. He 
bought his ticket with much 
fear and trembling and settled 
down to wait for the train. It 
was not long in coming (Our 


Lady be praised!) and Frater 
James tock to the shelter of a 
seat immediately. 

People began to pour in—busi- 
ness men off for the weekend, 
mothers bringing the children 
to see grandmother, college stu- 
dents off to see the folks. James 
didn’t feel at home and longed 
for his brothers who spoke so 
eloquently to him with only their 
eyes. 

Frater James saw the unde- 
sirable happen. A man sat down 
beside him. gentleman 
didn’t look at home in his gray 
tweed, highly starched collar, 
and glaring tie. And he made no 
pretense about it. 

“Every time the wife gets an 
idea, I’m off to New Jersey with 
her. Well, at least she sits with 
the kids. You priests got it 
easy. You are a priest?” 

“Yes,” was the frightened 
little answer. 

“No wife and kids to worry 
about. I work all week on the 
buses and spend the week-end 
taking train rides. But you peo- 
ple wouldn’t know much about 
that.” 

Frater James couldn’t help 
falling into some somber reflec- 
tions. Why, he thought, did 
people think that priests and re- 
ligious were unnatural and re- 
gard them as some denizens of 
the deep come to stalk the 
streets? A young fellow going 
away to the monastery was not 
radically different from his 
classmates who chose the mar- 
ried life. But James would pray 
much over the matter. 
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His deep thought was bro- 
ken— 


“Do you like trains, Father?” 


“‘Well,—when I was in the 
world .. .” 


“When we were in the world? 
Just where do you think you 
are now?” 

The train moved on. So did 
James’ sitting companion. 

The world and its people were 
becoming a greater enigma to 
the monk, but it would all be 
over soon. The chairs reminded 
him of the choir stalls, but no 
amount of imagination could 
turn the roar of the train into 
Gregorian Chant. They sped by 
the countryside, and Frater 
James dropped a prayer at each 
hovel they passed. 

Suddenly he felt something on 
his shoulder. It was only a lit- 
tle human finger, but James was 
seared. 

“We would like your opinion, 
Father. My companion and I 
were discussing history. What 
right has your Church to cen- 
sure and reprove emperors and 
kings?” 

This was all news to the sim- 
ple monk. A lot could have hap- 
pened in thirty-six years, he 
thought, and apparently it had. 

“Well, sir,” meekly replied 
James, “perhaps like Our Lord 
Who reproved so that He might 
save.” 

Two very thoughtful pedants 
walked towards the smoking car. 

The train roared through the 
tunnel and into Grand Central. 
The conductor who bellowed 
“Grand Central” would have 


done well at Vespers, thought 
James. 

Two days later his task was 
finished and the monk hurried 
to catch the train. Its name 
must surely be “Harbinger of 
Peace!” 


He had much to tell Father 
Abbot. His heart still glowed 
at the tribute paid to him and 
his confreres. A very dignified 
priest had called Our Lady of 
Peace Monastery the power- 
house of America. It was there, 
he said, that energy radiated 
into all parts of the country. 
He remarked that silent prayers 
are better than tomes of peace 
treaties. James couldn’t under- 
stand all of it, but he knew that 
Father Abbot would be pleased. 


His train was not long in com- 
ing. He took a seat and prepared 
himself for the journey back 
into peace. The roar of the 
engine was beautiful music, and 
Frater James would have been 
very happy had he not been dis- 
turbed. 

A young couple—you could 
tell they were in love—timidly 
edged their way towards the 
monk and sat down opposite 
him. They held hands and nudg- 
ed one another. 

“You ask him.” 

“No, you do it.” 

Frater Mary James flipped 
the page and continued to read. 

Arise, my love, my beautiful 
one, make haste and come. 

“Please ask him, Johnny.” 

“Father...” the young man 
gulped. 

“Yes.” His reply was the ner- 
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vous brother to the quivering 
voiced young man. 


“Er... dane and I are... 
engaged. And...er... we've 
been seriously thinking about 
married life. We were wonder- 
ing (he squeezed Jane’s hand) 
if you could help us. We know 
that you’re traveling and all, 
but ... if you could help us?” 


They weren’t much different 
from most couples. They were 
awake and alive to the responsi- 
bilities before them and wanted 
so much to make good. Instead 
of this train, give them mules. 
Instead of passing American 
landscape, put them in Pales- 
tine; and James wondered if 
they wouldn’t be much like Jos- 
eph and Mary. 

The young couple (still hand 
in hand) sat opposite the old 
priest — and waited. Frater 
James knew they were looking 
for words. What could he say 
to them? He laid his hand on his 
lap and then told them about 
the happy home of Nazareth. 
About Mary and Joseph and the 
Christ Child. 

He told it to them the way he 
had so many times thought 
about it back in the monastery. 
He searched their eyes for trac- 
es that a life lived nineteen hun- 
dred years ago meant something 
personal in their daily lives. He 
went on with his story of the 
Great Romance, and only the 
tenor voice of the conductor 
shook him from his reverie. 


Johnny and Jane looked at 
each other and then to the priest. 
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They reluctantly edged their 
way from the seat and stood up 
as the train lunged to a stop. 
They just had time to wave 
good-bye as they stepped off. 


James began to see familiar 
hills, so he knew he was near 
home. He thought of all the 
work he had missed. Someone 
else had had to do his tasks, 
while he was out “doing noth- 
ing.” He acted so stupidly, he 
thought. And the way he talked 
to people. He measured all their 
problems and questions by Our 
Lord’s life; but could they fath- 
om the connection? He prayed 
that God would mend the unrest 
he had sown. 


The train pulled into Brock- 
ton, and Frater Mary James 
fingered his breviary. He alight- 
ed from the train and into the 
rain. He hurried across to the 
station to get a cab to ferry 
him back to the monastery. The 
station was crowded and noisy. 
James thanked God that it would 
soon be over. Father Abbot 
might have told him to ride if 
it were raining, but Father Ab- 
bot’s power didn’t seem to ex- 
tend into the world of fleeting 
cabs. For the station master 
told James that he would have 
to wait a few hours for a taxi. 


A few hours more in this hur- 
ly-burly? 

The last this noisy world ever 
saw of Trappist Mary James 
was as he ran up the muddy road 
which leads to an arch on which 
is printed: Pax Intrantibus — 
Peace to those who enter. 


Graduate Home Economist Has Excellent Start 


From Cook To Decorator 


MRS. EDWARD DELAHANTY 


ITH an extensive foundation 

of religion, philosophy, and 
the social sciences to guide her 
in the application of technical 
skills to the home, a graduate 
Home Economist has a true per- 
spective of the dignity and sanc- 
tity of the married vocation. Her 
specialized training has given 
her an insight into the varied 
problems of home life, be they 
physical, moral, or social, and 
has therefore equipped her with 
the ability to meet a domestic 
problem, and knowledge to ar- 
rive at a logical solution. 

She realizes that the purpose 
of marriage is the procreation 
and education of _ children 
through pure conjugal love, and 
that Christ in raising marriage 
to the dignity of a Sacrament 
intended that husband and wife 
work with Him in leading souls 


to their eternal destiny. She 
knows that marriage involves 
sacrifice and_ self-denial, and 


that raising a Christian family 
takes precedence over a desire 
for material gains. 

Marriage to her is a _ holy 
state—the means God has giv- 
en husband and wife to work 
out their eternal salvation in a 
meeting of minds and hearts 


with Christ in this sacramental 
Union. 

Aware that the future of the 
world lies in the home, the 
home economist graduate is alert 
to the needs of her home and 
family. Not only does she dili- 
gently and intelligently perform 
her duties as cook, nutritionist, 
nurse, seamstress and decorator, 
but constantly she observes the 
social relations of her family— 
one toward another — molding 
their characters and training 
them to adapt themselves to 
their families and society as a 
whole — indeed _ establishing 
wholesome relations between 
husband and wife, between par- 
ents and children, and children 
toward one another. In the case 
of children, this is a responsi- 
bility because it involves the 
formation of correct habits and 
the inculcation of moral prin- 
ciples. 

Courses in religion, psycholo- 
gy, philosophy and the social 
sciences will enable the mother, 
who is a graduate home econo- 
mist, to understand the nature 
of adjustments to be made, and 
how to meet the emotional 
strains that may arise because 
of psychological differences be- 
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tween husband and wife. A mu- 
tual consideration of each other 
as individuals, mutual helpful- 
ness, cooperation, and self sacri- 
fice combine to give their love a 
truly Christian meaning. Re- 
spect for each other’s rights and 
an ability to “see the other side” 
are end results of training in 
the virtues. 

Realizing that discord 
tween parents can seriously af- 
fect the emotional growth of the 
child, making him feel insecure, 
husband and wife strive to 
maintain a happy home atmos- 
phere, administering justice and 
discipline with a loving hand. 
The most patient mother is 
bound at some time to be aggra- 
vated by her child’s behavior; 
but if she can remember never 
to punish in anger, but quietly 
and firmly to administer punish- 
ment, she will contribute much 
to the social development and 
personal discipline of her child. 

The graduate home economist’s 
education is broad in the sense 
that she is given not only intel- 
lectual experience, but social ex- 
perience both on and off cam- 
pus by participation in volun- 
teer services such as work in 
orphanages, settlement houses, 
and hospitals. 

My first experience, as teacher 
of a cooking class for young 
underprivileged girls, gave me a 
very good understanding of 
children and their capacity to 
learn, and furnished me with 
the opportunity to observe them, 
not only as individuals, but also 
in their relations to one anoth- 


er. Later, I found that teaching 
nursery school also gave me a 
valuable insight into children’s 
problems, emotional, physical 
and moral, that an alert mother 
must be ready to meet daily. 

Social functions in themselves 
are a valuable part of college 
experience. In Home Economics 
we find planning parties, formal 
and informal, acting as chairman 
of various activities such as 
planning refreshments, handling 
ticket money, and being on re- 
ception committees, give valu- 
able training in social situations 
that are applicable to home life. 
Traditional events, as a living 
part of college, can be transfer- 
red into the home to make a 
great occasion of an ordinary 
day. 

Just as the solemn procession 
down the chapel aisle flanked by 
lighted candles is a_ tradition 
that symbolizes the real begin- 
ning of our academic life as we 
are invested in cap and gown, 
and the last faint sound of the 
taps signals the closing of our 
formal education, so, in home 
life we find that the tradition 
of red apples and pop corn on 
the first wintry evening can con- 
tribute much to the social and 
emotional growth of the child. 
In a spiritual vein the tradition 
of a May altar and the beautiful 
practice of the family rosary 
contribute much to the enrich- 
ment of family life. 

Child psychology has given the 
home economics graduate a 
knowledge of the development of 
the child; therefore, as a mother 
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she knows when to expect her 
child to pick up his toys and oth- 
er things when he is through 
with them, say his prayers and 
perform simple tasks. 

We have an imaginary charac- 
ter at our house, “Tewaukee,” 
who is my son’s constant com- 
panion. They fly airplanes, fix 
cars, have parties, and fight as 
any two children would. In such 
instances we see the develop- 
ment of the imagination as an 
important phase of growth, and 
the child must be taught the dis- 
tinction between the real and the 
imaginary, so he can understand 
the fundamental concept of truth. 

Because of the over-all train- 
ing of the home economist grad- 
uate of a Catholic college, she 
is ably equipped to teach her 
children, through participation 
in home life, courtesy, considera- 
tion, a sense of fair play, inde- 
pendence, cooperation, and re- 
spect for the authority of others. 
She knows that a well-disciplin- 
ed child is better able to meet 
the challenge of society, and 
with the guiding principles of a 
living faith to exert a good influ- 
ence on others. 

Realizing how impressionable 


a small child is, the mother who 
is a graduate home economist 
carefully selects reading materi- 
al knowing that even a small 
child can learn much from the 
story with a “moral.” Radio pro- 
grams, and now television, are 
two mediums of entertainment 
that must be carefully selected 
so as not to have a detrimental 
effect on the emotional and soci- 
al, as well as the moral develop- 
ment of the child. 

Thus, from the few instances 
cited we can see that besides be- 
ing well-equipped to care for the 
physical needs of her family, the 
Catholic college graduate in 
Home Economics is trained to 
meet the social needs of her fam- 
ily, and strives for harmony 
among the individual members. 
She guides the physical, mental, 
moral and social development of 
her children by rearing them in 
an atmosphere that is truly 
Christian, that aims at the com- 
plete development of family life 
in order that each member may 
obtain the eternal destiny for 
which he was created. Our Cath- 
olic schools are doing a very use- 
ful thing by teaching home eco- 
nomics courses. 


Words and Results 


A careless word may kindle strife. 
A cruel word may wreck a life. 
A brutal word may smite and kill. 
A gracious word may smooth the way. 
A joyous word may light the day. 
A timely word may lessen stress. 
A loving word may heal and bless.—Fr. Walter, O.S.B. 


A Short Story 


Good As New 


GRACE V. SCHILLINGER 


[DORINDA KANE picked up 

the phone. “Yes, this is 
Mrs. Kane. No, sorry... can’t 
go to the concert this afternoon. 
I’ve got some mending to do. 
Some day I’ll tell you why it’s 
so important. Bye.” 

Dorinda picked up the ragged 
cowboy shirt. She slipped on her 
thimble. As she sat by the open 
window a faraway look came 
into her eyes. 

The first time he’d asked her 
to mend it she was shampooing 
her hair. That March afternoon 
the girls were coming to sew on 
the quilt for the missionary 
box. 

“Can’t you see I’m busy, Joe? 
Some other time...” 

“But ... but it wouldn’t take 
long, Aunt Dorrie,” he pleaded 
in the soft voice that always 
pricked Dorinda‘s conscience. 
Ever since he’d come to live 
with them after his mother’s 
death, she’d worried about 
whether he was happy or not. 
His manners were perfect but he 
just couldn’t seem to show any 
real affection toward Dorinda. 

“I said I’d patch it some other 
time!” Her voice was stern. She 
really did mean to patch it some 


day. Joe turned and _ walked 
away with the torn shirt. 

Joe wore that one shirt most 
of the time. Every week it was 
in the laundry. Dorinda was in 
the midst of spring cleaning 
when he asked her again to mend 
it. Both elbows were gone. 

“Oh, Joe! That’d take quite a 
while to patch both sleeves and 
do a good job. Wait till next 
week, will you?” 

“Sure, Aunt Dorrie. But 
pretty soon ... pretty soon there 
won’t be any shirt left to patch.” 
She watched him fold it care- 
fully and take it back to his 
room. But the next morning he 
had it on again. Two pointed 
little elbows stuck out. He put 
on a sweater to cover them. 

All spring long Joe wore the 
red and black shirt when he and 
the neighbor kids played cow- 
boy. By then it was so faded it 
was hard to tell what its ori- 
ginal color had been. In April 
Dorinda got a note from Joe’s 
father. 

“Job’s folded up,” it said. 
“Might come and visit Joe in a 
week or two.” 

Weeks passed. Joe’s father 
didn’t come. And then it was 
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just a few days until Joe’s birth- 
day, which would fall on Moth- 
er’s Day that year. Once more 
Joe brought the shirt. 

“Could you please sew up just 
a few holes in it, Aunt Dorrie?” 
By then all the soft nap was 
gone. Collar and cuffs were worn 
thin and ragged. 


“Throw that shirt away!” she 
cried. “It’s not worth the thread 
or the time I’d have to take to 
fix it.” Then when she saw the 
look on his face she softened a 
bit. “I’ll buy you another one 
some day. How’s that?” 

“That would be nice. But this 
one would be just as good as new 
if you’d fix it a little.” 

“Joe! I’m getting tired of 
your crabbing about that shirt! 
Go down and throw it in the fur- 
nace! It’s worn out!” 

“Yes, Aunt Dorrie.” 

Dorinda was so busy with her 
vegetable garden that she had 
no time to think about worn-out 
shirts. She bought a bright plaid 
shirt for Joe’s birthday. She 
wrapped it in gay paper and hid 
it high in her closet. She bought 
other gifts for him—an electric 
train, baseball and mitt—things 
he’d never owned. Maybe these 
gifts will make him feel more 
loved, she thought. 

Three days before his birth- 
day a telegram came from Joe’s 
father. “Coming to visit Joe on 
birthday.” 

Joe was so excited he could 
hardly eat. “Run outside now, 
Joe, and play. Just think, your 
father will be here in two more 
days!” 


His father would sleep with . 
Joe on this visit so she wanted 
everything in his room to be in 
order. She began on the drawers 
first. The top dresser drawer 
held his socks, hankies and un- 
derwear. The big one in the 
middle was for overalls. She 
opened the bottom one—his 
sweater drawer. She saw a card- 
board box tied with cord. 


“Wonder what’s in there,” she 
said out loud. She lifted it out 
and opened it. 


Neatly folded inside was the 
dilapidated, worn-out shirt. 


Dorinda held it up. She saw 
where Joe had tried to mend the 
elbows with white store string. 
A big darning needle still stuck 
in the thin material. The sleeves 
were puckered and drawn with 
his little-boy sewing. She tried 
to run her hand through the arm 
hole. It was sewed shut. When 
she looked again in the box she 
saw the card. 


“To Joe—Happy Birthday!— 
from your mother.” 


So that was why the little 
fellow wanted to keep the shirt. 
Why he loved to wear it. Dorin- 
da glanced at her watch. One- 
thirty. In a half hour the con- 
cert would begin. Once more she 
looked at the big coarse stitches 
drawing the holes together... 


After she finished mending the 
seventeen holes and rips maybe 
Joe could wear it again. She 


darned the collar and cuffs with 
bright red yarn. In the elbows 
she fitted two big patches and 
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sewed them down with rows of doorway. Not until he ran and 
black and red yarn. Sewed on_ threw his arms around her neck 
five buttons. and kissed her on the cheek. 

So absorbed was she in her “Oh, Aunt Dorrie!” he cried, 
work that she didn’t notice the happily. “It looks as good as 
little brown-haired boy in the new!” 


Father Speaking 


Voice over telephone: “Tommie Hagan won’t be in school 
today.” 
Teacher: “Who is this speaking please?” 
Voice: “This is my father speaking.” 
—Victorian 


“We may need that in a hurry someday, Miss Bilk. 
Make one copy for every drawer in the file cabinet” 
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A short story 


'The Stag And Eve’ 


EVA EVANS 


To: General Assembly 
Stag-Nation, Local 1, 
Love’s Park, Iowa. 


From: Chief Stag, 
William H. Morvis. 
Subject: My Resignation. 


| MAY say in starting, fellows, 
that this hurts me more than 

it hurts you. There is, however, 

no other course open to me. 

Since the organization of 
Stag-Nation, (Local 1,) I have 
been a guiding spirit and, for the 
past two years, our titular head. 
I refer to my office thus be- 
cause, in a true democracy like 
Stag-Nation, the people rule. 

As I look back over my long 
association with Stag-Nation, 
(Local 1), I see no hint of the 
condition that have come to a 
head so suddenly. Stag-Nation 
was founded when we entered 
junior high school. It was then 
that we met in solemn, secret 
session and drew up our Articles 
of Federation. 

Actually, I see now that the 
Articles might be boiled down 
to a brief, “no girls.” 

I make no apologies for the 
redundancy of the Articles. 
They were drawn up when we 
were very young. They err, if 
it be error, only in being un- 


necessarily specific. ““No dates 
with girls.” “No carrying books 
for girls.” Farther on, we said: 
“When the faculty, or other body 
of authority, shall decree parties 
at which each girl must have an 
escort, a Stag shall perform such 
duty with politeness but with de- 
tachment and with a minimum 
of display and attention. When 
such conditions prevail, any 
Stag not under like orders shall 
make a reasonable effort to 
share the burden of his fellow 
member.” 

When I think how successfully 
we have operated under the 
above-mentioned Articles, the de- 
bacle of last evening becomes 
inexplicable. But — occur, it did. 
Therefore, since the moral dis- 
integration of Stag-Nation, (Lo- 
cal 1), becomes obvious, I can 
do no less than tender my resig- 
nation as Chief Stag together 
with my regretful resignation 
from its body politic. 

In order that you may real- 
ize that this is a carefully con- 
sidered step and not a hasty and 
ill-advised act, I will go back to 
the beginning of the end and lay 
the facts before you. 

As you know, there exists in 
our school an unusual situation. 
Fellows outnumber the girls by 
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about two to one. This has made 
faculty decrees, on the subject 
of escorts, superfluous. This has 
also made it possible for us to 
present an unbroken Stag-Line 
at school affairs. Such might 
have been the situation last eve- 
ning. 

When my mother first in- 
formed me that the daughter of 
an old acquaintance would be vis- 
iting us at Prom time, I made 
every possible effort to secure 
a bid for her from one not bound 
by our Stag Code. 


You know this to be true be- 
cause you, Harold King, Stag 
No. 2, helped me to persuade 
George Vincent to be the goat— 
] mean, to be her escort. You 
heard me remark, casually, that 
as student football director, I 
was thinking of advising the 
coach to try less weight and 
more speed in the line; also, that 
I believed that more intra-squad 
co-operation might be beneficial. 

Then when I told George about 
our impending houseguest who 
wished to attend the Prom, he 
scarcely squirmed as he said the 
right words. He did ask, you re- 
member, “What does she look 
like?” 

I hadn’t seen Dana since she 
was about twelve. Then she had 
hair half-way between carrot and 
ginger, as many freckles as a 
turkey egg, a big mouth, teeth 
laced together with wire, and a 
way of getting her feet into the 
spokes of my bicycle and of leav- 
ing my roller skates outside to 
rust. 

Remembering all this, I looked 
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at George and said confident- 
ially, “George, she’s a — differ- 
ent — sort of pigeon; very dif- 
ferent.” 

That’s how things looked when 
Dana arrived. 


With her arrival, things as- 
sumed a changed aspect. I saw 
myself in a new light; saw my- 
self flouting a request made by 
my own mother! 

I assure you, fellows, that 
shame over my unfilial conduct, 
plus my deep regard for my 
mother, prompted the action that 
followed. I was uncomfortably 
aware that I had sold out my 
mother’s friend’s daughter to 
old George who is all beef and 
a yard wide in the football line— 
and all line and a_ wide beef 
everywhere else. 

I went to George, manfully, 
and relieved him of his obliga- 
tion. 

He was strangely loath to yield 
the chore and, much as I hated 
doing so, I was forced to repeat 
my meditation on the subject of 
speed in football plus intra-squad 
co-operation. 

Still unwilling and most un- 
grateful for my gracious inter- 
vention, he gave in. | did not 
know until later that he had been 
at the garage when Dana’s fath- 
er handed over her car keys. 

To keep the record straight, 
you all well know that I am not 
susceptible to feminine charm 
and beauty. I can attend a Grable 
or Hayworth movie and remain 
unmoved. I can, and often do, 
pass up the charm coterie for 
two hours with Autry and Cham- 
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pion. Therefore, the fact that 
five years had transformed Dana 
into a pigeon who is strictly ir- 
ridescent had nothing to do with 
my changed plans. 


Dana’s snappy roadster had 
nothing to do with them, either. 
I had not, of course, known that 
Dana and her father were to 
drive here in her own car. She 
had received the car as an ad- 
vance against her graduation 
next year because she had been 
on the Honor Roll every semester 
since entering junior high — 
and because her father knew 
someone who could get the car 
now at a bargain. Her father 
accompanied Dana this far in 
her car and went on by train to 
Des Moines, where he had busi- 
ness. He would rejoin her here 
for the return trip. 


The roadster did not influence 
me. I have my own driver’s lic- 
ense and am free to drive the 
family car at any time when 
Mother and Dad are not using it, 
subject only to my taking Ruth 
and Skipper along. 

If it were not for the fact that 
Ruth and Skipper have a repul- 
sive habit of wanting to eat, once 
in every half-mile, and a revolt- 
ing distaste for water in its ex- 
ternal use, I might avail myself 
of the car privilege oftener. It 
is arduous, as well as embarrass- 
ing, to be forced to carry a 
struggling child from a hotdog 
stand and shove her under a hose 
for washing. 

It is, however, the only way to 
handle the little drips. . . Give 
"em their heads until they ap- 


proach the bursting point — 
and then — Lower the boom! 

It is true also, that besides 
humiliating me unbearably, Ruth 
and Skipper can eat up my 
month’s allowance in one eve- 
ning. 

All this is beside the point. 
These extraneous details have no 
real bearing on the basic fact 
that, since I have my own driv- 
er’s license and a car that I am 
free to drive, it follows that 
Dana’s new roadster was not an 
influencing factor. 


My change of plan was due, 
solely, to my change of heart. 

I was still a true and loyal 
Stag but I was remembering, 
also, my duty to “Honor my par- 
ents” and to “Remember the 
stranger within my gates.” 

After the conduct exhibited by 
Stag-Nation, (Local 1), last eve- 
ning, it would be purely rhetor- 
ical to ask if you noticed how 
Dana looked. 

In passing, let me remark that 
the corsage of copper-colored 
roses worn by Dana was pre- 
sented by me and that it fell, 
definitely, within the category 
permitted by “minimum display 
and attention.” Remember, fel- 
lows, this girl was not a “date” 
in the usual sense of the word. 
No! She was the daughter of 
my mother’s oldest and dearest 
friend! Could I wound my moth- 
er by less courtesy than the oc- 
casion demanded? Indeed, no! 

The color of those roses was 
my own idea! Did any of you 
notice the color of Dana’s dress? 
Probably not! Well — you re- 
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member when we have driven a- 
long the north shore of Lake 
Geneva just before the sun went 
down? The water is a cool green- 
blue. The top of every ripple is 
frosted with red-gold. And that 
exactly describes Dana’s dress, 
with the roses matching the color 
that moves on the ripples. 


I realize, bitterly, that aesthet- 
ic effect was completely lost on 
Stag-Line. 

It is true that I took the pre- 
caution of filling in every sec- 
ond line on Dana’s program with 
my own name. You must, how- 
ever, understand my position. 
This girl, daughter of my moth- 
er’s best-beloved friend, was in 
my charge. Suppose I had tossed 
her dance card to the wolves? 
Anbody might have gotten onto 
it... maybe, somebody like 
George who, in a few minutes, 
could have given her a com- 
pletely false slant on everything; 
or she might have been stuck 
with some lousy dancer who 
would have made her miserable. 

Be that as it may, conditons 
assuredly did not warrent the 
conduct of which Stag-Line was 
guilty! 

“Reasonable effort to share 
the burden of a fellow member.” 

That’s in the Articles! 

Well — was it “reasonable ef- 
fort” to erase my name from 
half of the lines where I had 
written it? 

Was it “reasonable effort” to 
talk up a square dance that took 
up the time of three regular 
dances, including two that had 
been so generously left to me, 
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when you knew very well that I 
was the only “caller” present? 

Was it “reasonable effort” for 
you, Harold King, to lose (Ha!), 
the key to the pantry and to tell 
the refreshment staff that I had 
the other key but that it didn’t 
fit very well and that I was the 
only one who could make it 
work? By an odd coincidence, on 
my return, you were sitting in 
one of the two chairs that I had 
commandeered in a_ secluded 
corner of the balcony and Dana 
was eating the supper that you 
had brought her! 

Was it “reasonable effort” for 
you to talk the librarian, Miss 
Axton, into riding home in 
Dana’s car—just because she 
happens to live next door? 

Was it “reasonable effort” for 
you to “happen” to drive home 
by way of my street and to “hap- 
pen” to run out of gas right 
there? By the time that I got 
some gas from the can we keep 
in the garage and poured it into 
your car, the whole family was 
up and Mother was fixing sand- 
wiches. 

Such questions are, of course, 
purely rhetorical. Your actions 
went far beyond the call of duty. 

However, everything happens 
for the best. Had it not been for 
the conduct of Stags last eve- 
ning, I should never have been 
able to admit the bitter truth of 
failure. 

Had it not been for that pa- 
thetically obvious business of 
“running out of gas,” we should 
not have awakened my mother. 
She would not have gotten up to 
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make sandwiches. We would not 
have had a chance for a casual 
chat. I would not have learned 
that Dana’s family spends the 
summer, each year, at Lake 
Butte des Morts and that they 
will have with them this sum- 
mer, two young cousins—ages 
ten and twelve—whose parents 
are going to South America for 
three months. (“Refugees from 
their offspring!” Dana _ said 
wistfully.) I would not have 
learned that Dana’s father was 
anxious to hire a young man who 
could be guide, philosopher, and 
friend—also, life guard and lion 
tamer—to those same young 
cousins. 

The answer was obvious. I 
have a certain talent for hand- 
ling youngsters. I have always 
been able to manage Ruth and 
Skipper. I understand the man- 
euverings of the youthful mind 
and am able, usually, to stay 
two jumps ahead of it... The 
simplest expedient is to let the 
youngster know that you are his 
friend—and that you don’t want 
any funny stuff. 

I shall, therefore, be working 
at Lake Butte des Morts this 
summer. From what Dana tells 
me, the cottage is large and com- 
fortable; the swimming perfect- 


Epitaphs 


Here lies Donald and his wife 


Janet McFee 


Ages forty hee 

and thirty shee. 
Here lies William Smith, and what is somewhat rarish, 
He was born, bred, and hanged in this here parish. 
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ly super; and the fishing excel- 
lent. It is about a mile to a rid- 
ing stable where horses are al- 
ways available. Dana says that 
they have rather quiet summers 
with few visitors and that she 
hopes I will not find it dull. 


I am quite certain that I shall 
find the situation endurable. 


Having presented my case in 
detail, I wish only to add that 
it is clear that Stag-Nation, 
(Local 1), has fallen away from 
its avowed principles. The end 
is in sight. “When truth is gone, 
when Honor dies, the man is 
dead.”. . . So is the organization. 

It is clear that the organiza- 
tion I helped to found has al- 
ready, in reality, ceased to exist. 
Such being the case, I cannot 
bring myself to go on. 

Therefore, I hereby tender 
my resignation from the office 
of Chief Stag. I hereby tender 
my resignation from the mem- 
bership of the organization to 
which I have given the best 
years of my life. 

Farewell. 

Signed: 
William H. Morris, 
ex-Chief Stag, 
Stag-Nation, Local 1, 
General Assembly. 


Color - - - beauty - - - music - - - happiness 


Blessing Of 


The Beasts 


PEARL H. CAMPBELL 


EVERY year in Los Angeles, an 

extraordinary ceremony is 
held outside the historic old 
Church of Our Lady, Queen of 
the Angels. Known as the Bene- 
diction de los Animals (Blessing 
of the Animals) it takes place on 
Sabado de Gloria, the Saturday 
before Easter. Probably no- 
where else in the United States 
is there anything to equal it in 
color, beauty, music and happi- 
ness, particularly of the children. 


The custom of blessing the 
animals, hallowed by the tradi- 
tions of many centuries in the 
Church, is said to have originat- 
ed in the fourth century when 
St. Anthony blessed the animals 
suffering from a deadly plague 
and saved them. 


The ceremony has a peculiar 
significance in Los Angeles be- 
cause the Church of Nuestra 
Senora de la Reina de Los Angel- 
es (Our Lady, Queen of the 
Angels) was built through a con- 
tribution of animals. In the 


early days when the city, whose 
present population is well over a 
million, was a tiny pueblo, the 
residents had to journey nine 
miles to Mission San Gabriel for 
Mass. 


It doesn’t take very long to go 
nine miles in these days, but it 
was different in 1800 when peo- 
ple traveled in two wheeled wag- 
ons drawn by slow-footed oxen, 
on the backs of burrows or on 
foot. No one wanted to miss 
Mass, least of all the children. 
The little community needed a 
church. 


They came together, rich and 
poor, laborers, ranchers and sol- 
diers, to make plans with the 
padre from San Gabriel. “We 
want the church, Father,” they 
said, “but to build even a small 
church costs money and of that 
we have very little.” 


“But you have cattle, sheep, 
oxen,” he answered. “Who will 
be the first to give a beast?” 

There was a roar of applause 
as they saw that here was the 
solution to the problem. Most of 
them were rancheros and the 500 
head of cattle they contributed 
were auctioned to provide a 
building fund. The church was 
started in 1818 and completed 
four years later under the su- 
pervision of John Chapman, a 
young New Englander who had 
escaped from a pirate ship and 
married into the wealthy Ortega 
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family, and is often called Cali- 
fornia’s first Yankee. 

Since the church was built 
upon a gift of animals, it is fit- 
ting that the animals should be 
remembered and honored at least 
once a year. And what day 
more appropriate than Holy Sat- 
urday, which marks the end of 
the Lenten season and the com- 
ing of the great feast of Easter? 

The procession forms on El 
Paseo de los Angeles (the Walk 
of the Angels) also known as 
Olvera Street. Then it marches 
down Sunset Boulevard and into 
the church courtyard through 
the back gate. There it pauses 
before a raised platform. 

The parade, which includes 
pets of all sorts, as well as do- 
mestic animals, moves slowly be- 
fore the rostrum to be sprinkled 
with Holy Water and to receive, 
each in turn, the blessing. 

“Almighty God,” the padre in- 
tones, “we bless these animals 
for all they have done for us — 
in supplying us with food; in 
carrying our burdens; in pro- 
viding us with shoes and cloth- 
ing; in giving us companionship 
and rendering a service to man- 
kind since the world began.” 

The animals circle around to 
be viewed by spectators. There 
is a little dog with an Easter 
bonnet of ribbons; there—a tab- 
by cat wearing a crocheted tam- 
o-shanter made by the little girl 
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who carries him. There is a 
parrot sitting on a cane, there 
are canaries in wicker cages. 
Not all of the pets are of the 
ordinary kind. There are liz- 
ards, chinchillas, hamsters, kit- 
tens, roosters, rabbits and even 
goldfish—each the treasure of 
some childish heart. 

Proudest of all is the burrow, 
Balaam, wearing an Easter hat, 
gay with spring flowers. Bal- 
aam’s little mistress, pretty, 
dark-eyed, sits on his back. Be- 
hind, in a specially constructed 
seat, is her baby sister. 

Behind Balaam comes a Hol- 
stein cow wearing a blanket of 
gardenias and rose-colored sweet 
peas; burros crowned with cal- 
las and calendulas and pulling a 
wagon full of children in fiesta 
clothes; a cart loaded with calves 
and little boys. And the last ani- 
mal in the procession is Anita, a 
guide dog, walking with stately 
grace as she leads her owner 
past the padre’s elevated posi- 
tion. 

There is music rising above 
the lowing of the cattle and the 
bleating of snow white lambs. 
There are flowers, excitement 
and happiness as the animals go 
to church in the historic old 
Plaza. Our Lady, one remem- 
bers, once rode on a burro, hold- 
ing the Holy Child in her arms. 
And that animal, too, was bless- 
ed. 


If middle age is anything at all, it is the time for reckoning. 
Then one looks two ways at once—backward and forward. One 
sees clearly the mistakes that have been made, but feels there is 
still time to correct them, and start afresh.—Padre. 


Heart To Heart 


with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Talks 


jt SHOULD be spring. It’s 

April. Let’s hope the calendar 
won’t deceive us. Just in case, 
let’s wave a magic wand and be- 
hold our setting — a real spring 
day, temperatures hovering 
around seventy degrees, a sun 
which like a great magnet draws 
everyone who is inside, outside, 
fleecy clouds sailing lazily across 
the sky, birds calling one anoth- 
er to the day’s activities, and a 
smell in the air of moist earth 
and growing things. A poet once 
wrote — “Oh, what is so rare 
as a day in June,” but most 
people will agree there’s nothing 
so enchanting as a day in spring. 

Boys and girls are particularly 
attracted to this season of the 
year, I know. But it was most 
surprising to discover that all 
but six children out of a class 
of forty-eight shadowed their 
composition entitled, “Beauties 
of Spring” with a dark cast, that 
of spring fever. Some children 
even listed the many tasks which 
would be assigned to them once 
the moon had reached its fulness 
in the spring equinox. And to do 
a lot of jobs with that lazy feel- 
ing seemed to prove a source of 
annoyance. But then, that’s life. 


Everyone must accept this 
spring fever which comes to 
many so naturally after having 
worked hard and energetically 
all during the peppy winter 
months. Perhaps nature wants it 
that way. Perhaps that’s the way 
God has planned nature to slow 
down a bit in order to provide 
rest for the body. 

However, the strange thing is 
that some girls and boys have 
spring fever twelve months of 
the year. They are forever want- 
ing “George to do it.” They just 


- can’t seem to catch the ambition 


germ no matter how many 
wheaties they eat. 

Boys and girls, in the lives of 
the many famous men and wo- 
men who accomplished so much 
for God and their country, I have 
never read about one whom his- 
tory has recorded as having been 
indolent in his youth. They may 
have struggled against other 
odds, such as, poverty, ill health, 
misunderstanding or other 
handicaps, but never once have 
I read of anyone who, being lazy 
as a child, became great as a 
grown-up. 

_ It’s wonderful to be active and 
industrious. Active people are 
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the kind of people who are mak- 
ing the news over the radio and 
television and whose names ap- 
pear in the headlines and print 
of the daily newspapers. “Work 
is the foundation of happiness,” 
someone once said. The busiest 
boys and girls in the classroom 
are always enjoying life the 
most. Happily we can say that 
many children are truly as busy 
as bees. Besides doing a good 
job at their daily lessons and as- 
signments together with the er- 
rands and tasks given them in 
their homes, they are busy about 
many other things such as, Mis- 
sion Activities, Guardian Angel 
societies, Class clubs, Camera 
clubs, Social clubs, and many 
other school activities. To boys 
and girls such as these, we shall 
one day have to look for a lead- 
er. 

St. John tells us in one of his 
chapters that the whole world 
could never contain all the books 
which could be written about the 
good works our Lord performed 
during His three years of public 
life. It is hard for anyone to 
imagine the immense amount of 
work our Lord did during such 
a short time. So there’s our ex- 
ample. And what a shining one! 


After all is said and done, we 
can always look to God as the 
Exemplar of anything which is 
good, noble, and worthy of imi- 
tation. Surely then, judging 
from St. John (and he should 
know) God was the most active 
Man who ever lived on _ this 
earth. 

Boys and girls, it’s Christlike 
to be busy and active. Be one 
of the many who always is an 
active and living member of so- 
ciety, especially for the Catholic 
societies of your school and 
church. Already early in youth 
you can help carry on the work 
of Our Lord by being a good 
active member of the Church He 
established. 

Maybe your name won’t be 
flashed on the news screens in 
the theatres, or you may never 
see your name in newsprint af- 
ter having accomplished much 
good — the reward of being busy 
and active — but you may be 
sure it will be written in gold 
in the Book of Life in the Heav- 
enly Library where God is the 
Author. And your picture too 
will be hanging in Heaven’s Hall 
of Fame with the rest of the 
Saints who were active and busy 
—active and busy in doing good. 


Heal Savages 


Archbishop Ryan, late of Philadelphia, once asked Father 
De Smet, the Jesuit apostle of the American Indians, how he 
managed to live so long and so happily among savages. 

“Savages!” exclaimed the old missionary. “The only sav- 
ages I have met in this country I have met in New York and in 
St. Louis, where live the civilized savages who have received 


and rejected Christianity.” 


The Family 
Apostolate 


FAMILY Hour: Every 
year the convention of the Nat- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence on Family Life closes its 
sessions with a Family Holy 
Hour at the Cathedral of the 
See-City in which its meeting is 
held. The service includes the 
renewal of marriage promises on 
the part of married couples pre- 
sent and the recitation of the 
pledge to Christian marriage on 
the part of all. It closes with 
benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
men and the hymn, “Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name.” It is both 
a deeply religious and highly in- 
spirational devotion. 


The closing of the family life 
conference always takes place on 
a Wednesday evening in Lent. 
Rather generally there are Len- 
’ ten services in parish churches 
on that evening. Special effort 
has therefore been made for 
some years past to have the 
Family Holy Hour substituted 
for the usual services on the 
closing evening of the family 
life conference. As a result of 
this, the practice has gradually 
taken on very large proportions. 
Usually all the parishes in the 
diocese in which the conference 


is held hold the service. In a 
considerable number of other di- 
oceses, too, it is recommended 
to all parishes, 


All pastors throughout the 
country are circularized in ad- 
vance, and, as a result, there is 
probably no diocese in which at 
least some Churches observe the 
Family Holy Hour. No careful 
attempt has been made to date to 
discover how many of the faith- 
ful actually participate in this 
devotion each year. But there is 
no question that it runs well in- 
to hundreds of thousands. And 
the number is constantly grow- 
ing. 4 

FAMILY RETREATS: The Dio- 
cesan Council of Catholic Wo- 
men of Rochester reports contin- 
ued growth and new develop- 
ments in the family retreat work 
in the diocese. This activity be- 
gan at Mercy high school in 1946, 
and on March of the present 
year, the eleventh consecutive re- 
treat was held there. Alumnae 
and friends of Nazareth Acad- 
emy also took up the family re- 
treat idea and have become very 
active in promoting it. 

Still further growth took place 
when the director of Family Life 
for the diocese, the Rev. John T. 
Callahan, secured permission for 
the holding of evening retreats 
(8 to 11 p. m.) at the Notre 
Dame Retreat House for Catho- 
lic men in downtown Rochester. 

Small groups of from 10 to 20 
couples from a parish sign up for 
each retreat. The pastor or an 
assistant, or a priest from the 
retreat house, conducts the ex- 
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ercises. Ordinarily, these consist 
of two conferences, meditation 
in chapel, a forum, renewal of 
marriage promises and Benedic- 
tion. Booklets of interest on 
marriage and the family are 
made available. 


It is hoped that under this ar- 
rangement the spiritual benefits 
of the family retreat will be 
brought to the average married 
couple of the diocese. It is an- 
other example of encouraging 
growth in our rapidly developing 
family apostolate. 

STRANGE BuT TRUE: The fol- 
lowing incident reminds one not 
a little of the early American 
frontier. When Alphonse A. 
Schiavone, Maryknoll missionary 
from Waterbury, Conn., applied 
for official authorization to as- 
sist at marriages at Musoma, 
British East Africa, he received 
a license issued by the member 
for Lands and Mines of Tan- 
ganyika Territory. 


The following item refers to 
religious vows, not marriage 
vows. Recently, five young Sa- 
moan women made their religi- 
ous profession, reciting their 
first vows as missionary Sisters 
of the Society of Mary in the 
presence of Bishop Joseph Dar- 
nand, Vicar Apostolic of the Sa- 
moan Islands, and a large gath- 
ering of the faithful. 


The ceremony in the Church 
was held in accordance with the 
tradition of the Missionary Sis- 
ters. But the ceremony outside 
the Church was according to Sa- 
moan custom. 


Religious profession here is 
looked upon as the equivalent of 
a solemn marriage. For “tea” be- 
fore the actual profession cere- 
mony at 10 a. m., the families of 
the five women furnished 1,700 
double loaves of bread, four 
sacks of sugar, 50 cakes, 20 
pounds of butter, 17 tins of jam 
and two tins of biscuits. 


In the afternoon the families 
returned with five big wedding 
cakes, ten smaller ones, 27 roast- — 
ed pigs, ten slaughtered cows 
and 22 kegs of salt beef. No 
arguments about prices; no 
quarrels over the high cost of 
living. 

The other day, in the village 
of Elchesheim near Rastatt, Ba- 
den, Otto Heck was wed in the 
local Catholic church to Philo- 
mena Heck, nee Heck. The wit- 
nesses were a Herr Heck and a 
Frau Heck and the pastor was 
Father Heck. The two mothers- 
in-law of the bride and groom, 
respectively, were nee Hecks, too, 
without being related one to the 
other. To top it all, the reporter 
who first came across this story 
is Hans Heck. 


Our SEX ‘BEHAVIORISTS: It is 
important to realize that in the 
struggle between communism 
and democracy, the Soviet Union 
is far ahead of the West in pre- 
serving the integrity of the fam- 
ily, the basic unit of the nation, 
Dr. Herbert A. Ratner, profes- 
sor of preventive medicine at 
the Stritch School of Medicine, 
Loyola University, Chicago, de- 
clared in a recent lecture at To- 
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ronto. “It is ironic,” he declared, 
“that American sexologists — 
who profess not to be material- 
istic—are trying to initiate a 
public school program of secular- 
ized sex education at a time 
when the Russians — who are 


materialistic — have discarded 


such a program for a more spir- 
itual approach because of its dis- 
astrous results.” 

He told his audience that after 
the 1917 revolution, the com- 
munists introduced a full-fledged 
liberalized sex program like that 
American sexologists “are now 
trying to foist on us step by 
step.” He added: “The Politburo 
in the past 30 years has complet- 
ed the most extensive experiment 
with nature’s norms in the his- 
tory of mankind only to find out 
that its theories were wrong as 
measured by the devitalizing ef- 
fect on their (Russia’s) nation- 
al life. 


“Their new party line on sex 
education recently released in 
this country,” Dr. Ratner contin- 
ued, “sounds, even without their 
mention of God, like an orthodox 
Christian encyclical.”’ Americans 
should be astounded when what 
was for a time the most uninhib- 
ited nation in the world warns 
that “sex education must be con- 
ducted without too open and 
downright cynical selection of 
physiological problems . . . Am- 
ericans can afford to reflect on 
the unfamiliar conclusions of the 
Russians that a child must learn 
that many aspects of human life 
comprise an intimate secret 
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realm which need not be shared 
with or exhibited to all. Only at 
a later age should talks be held 
between father and son or moth- 
er and daughter. Such talks 
must particularly cover ques- 
tions of sexual morality. Every 
parent must work toward train- 
ing the future citizen to be hap- 
py only in family love and to 
seek the joys of sex life only in 
marriage. If parents do not set 
such a goal for themselves and 
do not reach this goal, their 
children will lead a promiscuous 
sex life full of dramas, unhappi- 
ness, misery and injury to so- 
ciety. 


“Tt is a tribute to the realism 
of the Russians,” Dr. Ratner 
concluded, “that even though 
they have rejected the Book of 
Revelation, they have not hesi- 
tated to learn from His Book of 
Nature. One cannot help but feel 
that the Russians who now know 
better must be happy to see the 
headway that radical sex educa- 
tion is making in America. For 
they must know though we are 
strong enough to defend our- 
selves from the atomic bomb, we 
cannot survive this enemy from 
within.” 

BAN ON OBSCENE MATERIAL: 
Two bills to tighten the curb of 
shipment of obscene materials 
across State lines have been 
passed without a dissenting vote 
by the Senate. The measures, 
which now go to’ the House of 
Representatives, were recom- 
mended by the Justice and the 
Post Office Departments 
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The bills provide: an expan- 
sion of the definition contained 
in the postal laws of obscene 
matter to include all such materi- 
als, since the two federal depart- 
ments reported some legal diffi- 
culties concerning shipment of 
obscene phonograph records; and 
an extension of the ban on ship- 
ment of such materials to include 
private transportation as well as 
mail and common carrier ship- 
ments. 


PARENTS LACK RIGHT: A court 
decision rendered at Buenos 
Aires granted judicial authority 
to an 18-year-old boy to under- 
take study for the priesthood. 
Following his father’s opposition 
to his desire to study for the 
priesthood, the boy petitioned a 
counsellor for minors, who ad- 
vised the court he was in favor 
of the petition. The court decisi- 
on said that parents lack the 
right to oppose the fulfillment of 
religious vocations of their chil- 
dren because God had greater 
right to be obeyed than parents. 
They should submit to the Di- 
vine Will, said the Court. 

CuRB IMMORALITY: A _ cam- 
paign organized by Brazilian 
Catholic Women against por- 
nographic publications, films 
and posters found immediate re- 
sponse in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Rio de Janeiro. The 
House voted unanimously — to 
strengthen the articles of the 
Constitution protecting family 
life. 

Led by the Federation of 
Catholic Alumni _ Associations, 


the women of Brazil filed a com- ~ 
plaint with the Attorney Gener- 

al of the Federal District at Rio 
de Janeiro, asking for the im- 
position of penalties on promot- 
ers of immorality. The Federa- 
tion document scored the indif- 
ference of the government to 
stamping out these pernicious 
acts of immorality, which, it 
said, was a perversion to the 
youth of the country, and called 


‘upon all women and mothers in 


the country to take a firm stand 
in the campaign against immor- 
ality. 


BirRTH CONTROL: Although 
Japan’s economic problems en- 
tered largely into the recent dis- 
cussions of Ambassador John 
Foster Dulles at Tokyo with the 
Japanese government, the Am- 
bassador said that the govern- 
ment did not mention the birth 
control policy which it adopted 
less than two years ago as’ part 
of the economic “solution.” 


“There is no reason for dis- 
couragement merely because Ja- 
pan is itself relatively barren 
and densely populated,” Mr. Dul- 
les said in his. principal public 
speech at Tokyo, delivered before 
the America-Japan Society. “I 
come from an island, Manhattan, 
where over two million people 
are crowded into 22 square miles. 
That island has no natural re- 
sources except a harbor. Yet it 
is one of the most prosperous 
areas in the entire world. There 
is no folly greater than that of 
measuring a people’s economic 
potential in terms of square 
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miles per. capita. The most 
sparsely settled areas are usual- 
ly the poorest.” 

From responsible sources close 
to Mr. Dulles, it was learned that 
he does not believe Japan’s fu- 
ture need be that of a “charity 
patient,” dependent on aid from 
outside. Japan obviously must 
get raw materials for her in- 
dustries and must import some 
food, these sources said. Japan 
must manufacture goods for sale 
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abroad but must show more in- 
ventiveness than hitherto. The 
same source mentioned England, 
as an example, poor in natural 
resources but enriched in inven- 
tiveness. Real economic wealth 
comes not from nature’s bounty 
so much as from resources in 
people’s minds, these informants 
said. Thus the trend of Mr. Dul- 
les’ thinking and speaking here 
apparently is contrary to the line 
of the birth-control advocates. 


Thorndyke 


We 


“Sorry, Charlene, but I'll have to ask you for my 
ring back. Mother needs it for the curtain rod” 
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Modern Reading-just for YOU! 


Select the books which will help you most 

Every one of them has a particular message to make you a 

better friend, a better parent, worker or student . . . above 
all, a better Catholic. 


O Modern Youth and Marriage 


Twenty-four pages of encourage- 
ment and caution. A challenge to 
modern youth—a check list of their 
emotions and responsibilities 20c 


It’s Easy to Pray 


Easier than you realize, when you 
know HOW. You never knew there 
were sO many ways to pray! 20c 


The Church and the Workingman 


Leaves little unsaid about mutual 
obligations and benefits. Every 
worker will welcome this timely 
information 


Designs for Successful Living 


Maybe you're missing the best 
things in life. Read how you can 
better yourself so easily. A pat- 
20c 


The Unseen Army 


Timely account of modern Ams:ri- 
cans who helped the missions and 
how they in turn profited in the 
most unusual ways. Catholic Di- 
gest reprinted it Maybe one of 
these people is you! 


The Importance of Little Things 


Maybe you’re a better person than 
you think. ~ This analysis may help 
you decide. Surely, you will real- 
ize many things in a new, modern 
light. Plenty here to think = 


Your Wedding Ring 


What does it signify? What's the 
story behind it? What should it 
mean to you? Reminds you of 
what? Some mighty helpful infor- 
mation here by a counselor in hu- 
mon 20c 


(1) You and Your Family 


Another excellent guide to better 
living. Provides a new outlook for 
a keener sense of values for our- 
selves and our families 20c¢ 


(0 Solving Life’s Problems 


Many of our worries can be solved 
easily through a greater spiritual 
understanding and devotion. A re- 
freshing, helpful booklet for all to 
read-—and re-read from time to 


Our Lady of Fatima’s Message 

to the World 

Here is the fascinating story behind 
her remarkable popularity and the 
vital need for increased faith in 
her prophetic words of appeal and 
tern for all to follow 20c 


[-] Careers for God 


People in everyday life can have 
great religious vocations—careers 
for God. Learn how YOU can be of 
more service to Him on earth 20c 


(1) His Ways — His Paths 


How you can follow ia Christ’s 
footsteps to earn eternal salvation 
This new volume points new ways 
to follow Him in our daily lives 20¢ 


Check your selections and send this ad with your remittance 
(0 Please serd FREE copy of the latest OSV Book List 
ALL PRICES INCLUDE PROMPT, POSTPAID DELIVERY 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR _ 


HUNTINGTON, 


INDIANA ¢¥ 
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. Send for these interesting booklets dealing with 


Dating and Marriage 


all from the pen of Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Falling Love 


Now in its 24th Edition! 


In a matter of months this popular booklet has sky-rocketed 
into its 24th printing—over 120,000 copies! No wonder. Young 
folks like to read Father O’Brien’s words because he talks their 
language. 


In this popular booklet Father O’Brien warns young people to 
guard against the factors which cause separation and divorce. He 
shows how and where happiness is found, not in dance halls and 
taverns, but at the fireside at home, because love, courtship and 
marriage are a vital part of a divine plan. TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


More Popular Booklets by Father O’Brien 


How to Get Married Until Death Do Us Part 
Catholic Marriage: How Achieve It? Marriage: Catholic or Mixed 
So You. Think You're In Love 
SINGLE COPIES — TEN CENTS EACH 


A WHITE COURTSHIP 


Large booklet size — 20c per copy 


All SEVEN of these booklets for only 50¢ 


Order today from 


Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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